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These level dyeing colors penetrate well and have 
excellent buffing qualities. Good money value on all 
garment and shoe suede leathers! « « « The Geigy 
laboratory will be glad to run sample dyeings on 
your own tannages. 
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WHEI EV 


> She probably wouldn’t know, 
but she’s wearing Derma Blue 2B, 


made by Sandoz. 


She probably never heard of stabil- 
ity against changes of pH or of level 
dyeing. But those are two of the quali- 
ties which have made Derma Colors 
a favorite among those who select dye- 
stuffs for the leather goods she buys. 





SANDOZ 


thinks ahead with leather 


Leather goods manufacturers have 
learned that Derma Colors also have 
excellent solubility, that they glaze well, 
and have good covering power. 


Derma Blue 2B is an exclusive crea- 
tion by Sandoz. It is especially suited 
for chrome-tanned leather. It is used 
as a self shade on calf and kid suede, 
andalsoasa shading dye for developed 


black. It is affected very little by 
diazotizing and coupling with MTD, 
and makes a good base for the popu- 
lar Navy shades on grain and suede. 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Ific., 61-63 Van 
Dam Street, New York 13, N. Y. Also Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Paterson, Philadelphia, 
Providence, Los Angeles and Toronto. 





Conteolled Poneirath 


in Tiger Brand tannery oils means 


the secret of making oils that 


penetrate properly 
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Coming Events 





Nov. 11-14, 1951 — Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adelphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 25-29, 1951 — Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America for Spring and Summer 
1952. Sponsored by New England Shoe 
and Leather Association and National 
Association of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels 
New Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 1— North American Shoe 
Superintendents’ and Foremen’s Associa- 
tion Convention. Walper Hotel, Kitchener, 
Ontario, Canada. 


Jan. 19-23, 1952— 38th Annual Mid- 
Atlantic Shoe Show. Sponsored by Middle 
Atlantic Shoe Retailers Association and 
Middle Atlantic Shoe Travelers Associa- 
tion. Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


March 11-12, 1952—Showing of Ameri- 
can Leathers for Fall and Winter, 1952. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. 

May 5-7, 1952—Annual Spring Conven- 
tion of Tanners’ Council. Castle Harbour 
Hotel, Tuckerstown, Bermuda. 


‘agement Conference. Sponsored by Na- 
‘tional Shoe Manufacturers Association. 
) Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


May 19-20, 1952—Eighth Annual Meet- 
7 ing of National Hide Association, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, O. 


June 1-4, 1852—Annual Convention of 
American Leather Chemists Association. 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass. 

Aug. 26-27, 1952—Showing of American 
Leathers for Spring and Summer, 1953. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 
| Oct. 23-24, 1952—Annual Fall Meeting, 
| Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw matertals 


You cant tie those, shoes. 


eee FOR OIL AND WEAR RESISTANCE! 


HERE’S just one thing that makes 
these shoe soles and heels so ex- 
ceptionally resistant to oil and wear. 
It’s Hycar OR (oil resistant) rubber. 
Shoes like these are favorites for 
wear in machine shops and garages 
. wherever shoes must withstand 
oil, grease and hard, steady wear. 
Take oil resistance, for example. 
Here Hycar OR rubber sets a new, 
high standard. Ordinary rubber that 
absorbs oil swells and becomes slick, 
may cause slipping and serious acci- 
dents. Hycar OR gives extra protec- 
tion against those hazards. 


When it comes to long wear, Hycar 
is so abrasion resistant that it far out- 
lasts ordinary rubber. 


Hycar is highly versatile ... is used 
in many other applications. It resists 
heat and cold, weather, wear and 
abrasion. It is light in weight. Besides 
being used as a base material, it may 
be used as a plasticizer for polyvinyl 
resins...as an adhesive base...asa 
latex for coating or impregnating. 

Demand for Hycar materials ex- 
ceeds present supplies. But limited 
quantities are available for develop- 
ment work. For technical bulletins, 


GEON polyviny! materials © HYCAR American rubber © GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
HARMON organic colors 
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please write Department H1-13,B.F. © 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable ad- 
dress: Goodchemco. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A Division of The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Hycar 


Reg US. Pat. Of. 


Amercian Ripper 











NOT EVENTUALLY Bur Fast 


The tanners’ worst enemy — belief that “leather will sell itself” 


T. leather industry, after some 
five years of hemming and haw- 
ing, has finally gotten around to re- 
alizing that in addition to manufac- 
turing its product it must also sell it. 
Mind you, the industry hasn’t gotten 
around to actually selling leather, 
only to the point of recognizing that 
it must be sold. This, despite its ob- 
vious simplicity, is a tremendous 
advance. ! 

The introduction of the all-Neolite 
shoe at the National Shoe Fair came 
as a shock to many tanners (other 
tanners just shrugged it off and con- 
tinued to murmur the ancient tune, 
“Nothing Takes The Place of 
Leather”). But to the great bulk of 
the leather industry the all-plastic 
shoe was years away. Now they 
must face the impact of harsh re- 
) ality. 

What will the tanners do about it? 
Eventually, perhaps, some semblance 
of action will become evident. We 
say “eventually, perhaps,” because 
the leather industry usually acts in 
an eventually-perhaps manner. 

For example, the Shoepac, with 
its leather sole, is now being replaced 
by the all-rubber insulated military 
shoe. Did the tanners make any ef- 
fort to retain the leather-soled mili- 
tary shoe by improving it so that it 
was more acceptable than the new 
insulated rubber shoe? No. 

In 1951, some 5,000,000 pairs of 
rubber-canvas shoes were sold to 
men as a new summer-style shoe. In 
1952 an estimated 12,000,000 pairs 
will be made and sold. Did the tan- 
ners, cooperating with men’s shoe 
producers, dream up a competitive 
leather product? They did not. 

In 1951, 30 percent of all footballs 
were rubber-covered, and the tradi- 
tional “pigskin” (actually cowhide) 
is now on its way out, if the current 
pace continues. Have the tanners 


6 





L=-¢§ Rditorial 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
1%c each. 





done anything to retain or regain this 
market? No. 
A long list of such illustrations 


~could be presented. All point to a 


simple indication—that the tanning 
industry needs a series of monkey- 
gland treatments to regain its youth 
and energy. That fact is more realis- 
tic than is generally realized. For in- 
stance, Clifford Roberts, director of 
research for United Shoe Machinery 
Corp., told the tanners at the recent 
convention that his company could 
not justifiably proceed with new tan- 
ning machinery inventions if the in- 
dustry was a “sick and dying one.” 
No justification for long-term invest- 
ment. 
Money Not Answer 

The tanners, through the Tanners’ 
Council, are now considering a 
“large-scale” national leather promo- 
tion program. They hope to raise, 
with the aid of allied groups, some- 
thing around $1,000,000. Granted, 
this is a major step if accomplished. 
But it is still a piddling amount in 
relation to what can and should be 
raised to do the effective job re- 
quired. 

Moreover, there is a lot of naive 
belief that money alone is going to do 
the job. If, therefore, this becomes 
merely a “conscience fund” (“I con- 
tributed, so I’m doing my share”), 
the whole effort is going to fall flat 
on its face. 

There is a tremendous amount of 
effective leather promotion that can 
be done without large funds. And 
such promotions should be employed 
as well as national advertising. Right 
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here, before the industry takes any 
step at all, it should recognize that 
it can’t “buy” customers. Instead, 
it must sell them. And selling never 
has been a matter of money alone, 
but has encompassed brains, imagi- 
nation, ingenuity and energy. The 
tanning industry has a good amount 
of these qualities. But unfortunately 
they haven’t been put to full use. 

It may shock many tanners to 
know that a large share of shoe man- 
ufacturers and retailers plainly don’t 
give a hoot in hell what goes into 
the shoes they make or sell—so long 
as the materials make a satisfactory 
product and the customer is willing 
to buy them. Tanners have long 
erred in believing that the shoe man- 
ufacturer and retailer were auto- 
matically salesmen for leather. That 
is true only when the shoe man be- 
lieves leather will sell his shoes. 

The shoe man has no obligation 
to leather. But the tanner certainly 
has in terms of seeing that it gets 
publicized, appreciated and sold. Yet, 
how many tanners have ever spent 
time in a shoe store? How many 
tanners know what actually happens 
to their leather when it reaches the 
shoe store? They'll be amazed by the 
simple truth that the shoe clerk con- 
centrates his efforts on selling shoes 
primarily, and not leather. 

For decades, perhaps centuries, the 
tanners’ little world of activity has 
consisted of supply of raw materials, 
the “markets,” prices and technology. 
Despite the importance of these, vir- 
tually no attention has been given 
to selling the product. There is 
an astonishingly naive belief that 
“leather will sell itself.” 

The tanners, and the entire leather 
industry, face a new era. If they 
hope to live with it—or live at all 
—then the whole tenor of the in- 
dustry’s thinking must be changed. 
Not “eventually” but fast. 
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For platforms feather-light 
»e yet sturdy 


Whether you're looking for a platform that’s luxuriously 
light and springy, or one that’s tough yet 

resilient, you'll find it in Armstrong's complete 

line of platform materials. Each of these nine quality 
materials is designed to provide superior 

workability in a platform of its type. 





Sheets are uniform in density, and they're pre- 
cision cut to the thickness you specify. No alternate 
thicks and thins upset production. 


Armstrong has the production capacity, too, to get ARMSTRONG’S 


your materials to you promptly and on 

schedule. For working samples and 

complete information, call your Armstrong repre- 
sentative today or write Armstrong Cork 

Co., Shoe Products Dept., 8811 

Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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* Clayton F. Van Pelt 
Outgoing President 


A, L. Gebhardt 


New Treasurer 


Lawrence L. Jones 
New President 


TANNERS SEE LITTLE CHANGE For °52 


Council meeting stresses economics and supply — but no selling 


HE 35th annual meeting of the 

Tanners’ Council of America, 
held October 25-26 in Chicago, was 
attended by some 500 members and 
representatives of allied industries. 

Two topics took top priority at 
the convention: the present and near- 
future outlook for leather business; 
and the issue of synthetic or com- 
petitive materials. 


A list of 12 speakers, in addition 
to a technical panel, presented a 
highly informative program over the 
two-day session. 

The Council elected a new presi- 
dent, Lawrence L. Jones, president 
of Willard Helburn, Inc., Peabody, 
Mass., sheepskin tanners. A. E. 
“Pete” Gebhardt, president of A. L. 
Gebhardt Co., Milwaukee, was elected 


Wm. Schumann (left) presents scroll to new Tanners’ Council president, 
Lawrence L. Jones, in behalf of the sheepskin tanners for Jones’ government 
services to this branch of the industry during World War II. 
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treasurer. Seven new Council direc- 
tors were appointed: Fred Becker, 
Ohio Leather Co.; Julian Hatton, 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co.; Ralph 
Horween, Horween Leather Co.; 
Harry Niblock, Armour Leather Co.; 
H. H. Sawyer, Sawyer Tanning Co.; 
Russell Meyers, Drueding Bros. Co.; 
and Harry Remus, Acme Leather Co. 

Outgoing president Clayton Van 
Pelt opened the meeting with a plea 
for genuine international trade reci- 
procity, and attacked the “endless 
procrastination and excuses” by 
other countries which stifle export 
although American leathers are badly 
needed abroad. Trade “artificiali- 
ties,” he said, and discrimination 
against the U. S. abroad have caused 
constant raw material supply prob- 
lems. 

Concluding his general address, 
Van Pelt gave a brief report on some 
current Council activities. The most 
significant was that of a large-scale 
cooperative advertising program. 
Though the Council president did 
not dwell on this topic, it is a subject 
which has created a great stir amon 
all leather producers and_ alli 
trades, for the proposed “war chest” 
to institute a national leather promo- 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue New York 16,N. Y. 
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TO BRING YOU 


THE BEST IN 
FAT LIQUORS 


The high quality of ActoLENE N* stems directly from the Newfound- 
land tanked cod oil which is its principal ingredient. This leader in the 
full line of Martin Dennis fat liquors gives excellent nourishment 
either alone or in combination with other oils. Suitable for use on both 
chrome and vegetable leathers, it will carry into the leather up to an 
equal amount of raw oil. 

Your Martin Dennis salesman is headquarters for every type of fat 
liquor and for five types of TANoLIN*. Consult him also about the 
various alkali chemicals made by Martin Dennis parent concern, 
Diamonp ALKALI CoMPANy. *® 


y~ 
DIAMOND _ 





CHEMICALS FOR THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 


THE MARTIN DENNIS COMPANY, CHEMICALS 
A DIVISION OF 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 








At Ciba, product de- 
velopment and tech- 
nical services are di- 

: rected to provide a 
ontinuous CONTINUOUSLY 
advantageous 
source of supply for 
dyestuffs. 





To do this, Ciba re- 
search is always at 
work to bring about 

f h. IMPROVEMENTS. in 
mprovement ' : our product line that 

i” _ ; will, in turn, enable 

rh 8 LES our customers to im- 
prove their customer 
services. 





The BENEFITS of 
such integration of 
what we do with 
what you do make 


| efits Ciba dyestuffs a bas- 


ically reliable part 
of your production 
planning. 





We invite ALL users 
of dyestuffs in the 
leather industry to 
consult us on the 
selection of the most 
efficient coloring ma- 
terials for leather 
processing. 











CIBA COMPANY INC. 





627 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 





Boston Chicago Charlotte 
Providence San Francisco Philadelphia 








THe Prostems WE FAcE 


Despite the industry’s great strides — it’s still a long road ahead 


URING the 35 years in which the 

Tanners’ Council has functioned 
as a national organization, its mem- 
bers have undoubtedly met on occa- 
sions marked by difficult and trying 
circumstances. Our meeting today 
can probably rank with the best, or 
the worst, of past years in that re- 
spect. It would be hard to find twelve 
months in the last two decades which 
compare in confusion, in the sheer 
number of extraordinary problems, 
with the year since our last meeting 
in Chicago. 

We in the tanning industry, and 
business elsewhere, must rely on our 
own efforts if we value progress and 
prosperity. We have to write our 
own destiny and should place no de- 
pendence on the benevolence of any 
other factors or forces. 


Multiply Difficulties 


In a period of national emergency, 
such as began in July 1950, the com- 
plete and unstinted cooperation of 
this industry was immediately ex- 
tended to our Government. Meas- 
ures of economic control were deemed 
necessary by Congress and the Exec- 
utive, and when such measures af- 
fected this industry they received our 
best thinking and fullest possible as- 
sistance. If anyone thought that con- 
trols might solve or ease underlying 
problems of this industry, he was 
soon disillusioned. Quite the con- 
trary, because controls have only 
served to multiply difficulties and 
to prevent the adjustments which 
avoid lasting or painful distortions. 

There is no quick, sure-shot for- 
mula for success, stability and pros- 
perity in any business. When Gov- 
ernment has to interfere, the real 
facts and forces keep grinding away 
until they make themselves felt. We 
had a thoroughly convincing demon- 
stration of that in 1951. Nor can 
we look to anyone else or anywhere 
else for the patent remedy, because 
there is none. Tanners have to make 
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By Clayton F. Van Pelt, President 
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their own diagnosis and write their 
own prescription, and it can be done 
in a free-enterprise, competitive in- 
dustry. It can be done by watching 
and acting on the facts and refusing 
to be deluded by the fictions that 
have failed us a hundred times. 


For example, it is a commonplace 
with every tanner that price does not 
increase raw material supply by a 
single hide or skin. Yet the markets 
for our raw material gyrate and fluc- 
tuate more than any other major 
commodity. No one has to under- 
line the risks and the merchandising 
headaches. which such volatility has 
brought. The consequences have 
always been painful, and, in my opin- 
ion, the risks and results are far 
more dangerous now than ever before. 
There is no safeguard in a competi- 
tive industry except the common- 
sense appraisal of objective facts by 
the individual tanner. If enough 
companies look at the facts and act 
on them in selfish self-interest, their 
common sense can prevail. 


Instability on the raw material 
side is exaggerated by the fictions 
of selling policies. How many times 
have we seen the consequences of 
selling big blocks of the future and 
had that future haunt us for weeks 
and months. We know that the end 
products into which leather goes al- 
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ways move to consumers steadily and 
surely. It is no service to our cus- 
tomers or to ourselves to anticipate 
the business of distant weeks and 
months, then pour those orders into 
a self-consuming, raw material bon- 
fire. No one benefits; tanners lose. 

These questions are no longer mat- 
ters of vague and abstract interest 
to which everyone can agree in the- 
ory and neglect in practice. In 
every division, in every type of 
leather, the effects have or must 
make themselves felt in consumption, 
in substitution, in the soundness of 
our business years hence. Times 
change and unless we change with 
them, we pay the penalty. 


Must Achieve Profit 

If I speak with any vehemence 
on these matters, it is from the pro- 
found conviction that they are at 
the core of every tanner’s basic prob- 
lem. An industry must achieve a 
profit to be vital, alive and progres- 
sive. There is no virtue in profitless 
prosperity, only stagnation. Tan- 
ning is a major industry, our goods 
contribute to the wealth and well- 
being of the country, and a margin 
of profit consistent with the capital 
we employ and the risks we take 
ought to be inherent in the tanning 
industry. Only the individual tan- 
ner can prove the truth of that prop- 
osition; no one else will do it for 
him. 

One of the factors which have hin- 
dered the tanning industry springs 
from the mistaken belief that plant 
know-how, plant set-up, plant process 
and plant handling must be kept a 
dead secret to maintain a competitive 
position. To me, this sounds like 
the stories ofttimes told to you at 
the bewitching hour of the day about 
the prowess of the goblin. Yes, it is 
the old ostrich story over and over 
again! Just put your head in the 
sand and keep it there and you will 


(Continued on Page 73) 











LEATHER OUTLOOK FOR 1952 


Despite increase in shoe output, leather will show no gain 


| 


N general, the early part of 1951 

was a continuation of the second 
half of 1950 with heavy demand 
practically all along the line. It was 
a period characterized by a rush for 
merchandise, a period of inventory 
building. Shortly after the first quat- 
ter a reaction set in. Since then 1951 
has, again in general, been charac- 
terized by almost equally frantic at- 
tempts to get out from under. It has 
been a period of inventory depletion. 
From July 1950 through the first 
quarter of 1951 more leather was 
sold than was consumed, more shoes 
were made than were sold. Since then 
there has been a corrective period 
that has reduced shoe production to 
extremely low levels and reduced the 
demand for leather to a level even 
lower than that of shoe production. 

Such a corrective period by the 
nature of things must reach an end 
sometime. It is our feeling that this 
end is close at hand, at least in our 
own industries, and it is on that basis 
that the following more detailed 
analysis of 1952 is predicated. The 
general economic climate is certainly 
also of great importance to the health 
of our industries and can affect re- 
sults almost regardless of our own 
physical condition. At this time, how- 


* ever there are no clear-cut indica- 


tions of what the general economic 
climate will be over the next twelve 
months. For that reason, I have tried 
to omit speculation about the gen- 
eral economic background from this 
discussion. 

We start naturally in this analysis 
with a look at the shoe industry. 
Shoe production this year has been 
low, it has been smaller than in 1950 
despite the impact of military pro- 
duction. Our estimate of the decline 
in civilian shoe production through 
October is approximately 10 or 11% 
from the same period last year. If 


By Edward L. Drew, Economist 
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this is to be, roughly, the final meas- 
ure of the 1951 production, then the 
year’s total will do well to exceed 
460 million pairs of which not more 
than 440 million would be civilian 
types. This represents a drop in civil- 
ian production from last year of 
about 47 million pairs. It also rep- 
resents a loss in volume to the tan- 
ning industry of some 75 to 80 
million feet of upper and lining 
leather and 14 million hides for bot- 
tom stock. 

The question can surely be asked, 
“Was this drop in production neces- 
sary?” For some sort of answer to 
this we have to look at what has been 
happening at retail. It is our belief 
that a good guess would place pair- 
age sales through September at some- 
thing close to 5% under last year’s 
volume. If this is the case, then we 
can assume with some degree of rea- 
sonableness that the decline in shoe 
production for civilian use has been 
greater than the decline in sales. 
Trade sources generally agree with 
this opinion. It would appear, there- 
fore, that shoe inventories have been 
and are being reduced both at retail 
and manufacturing levels. 
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Retailers have been slow to place 
orders except where and when ab- 
solutely necesary. They have been 
willing to take a chance, apparently, 
on losing sales in order to reduce 
their dollar commitments in inven- 
tory and improve their liquidity. We 
believe that this curtailment by re- 
tailers has about run its course and 
that physical replacement by retail- 
ers will again be necesary. It is our 
opinion that this will be reflected in 
some increased production of civilian 
shoes in 1952 but that this probably 
won’t be apparent until after the first 
quarter as far as comparisons with 
1951 are concerned. 

Unfortunately, I am supposed to 
be a little more precise. Most people 
take pride, justifiably, if they make 
estimates that are off by only 10%. 
Economists and statisticians think a 
5% error is damn good. And yet if 
we should estimate a civilian output 
for 1952 of from 450 to 470 million 
pairs, I am sure most everyone would 
say that 20 million pairs is a lot of 
safety zone. And yet all such a spread 
represents is less than 5%. 

For the purpose of this discussion 
I am going to use a 1952 civilian 
production figure of 460 million 
pairs. What such a volume would 
mean in a changed level of shoe 
leather consumption will depend to 
a very large extent on how many of 
these shoes will be made with leather 
uppers and how many with leather 
soles. I’d like to touch on that phase 
a little later. 

Having said that civilian shoe pro- 
duction next year might be some 
20 million pairs higher than in 1951 
let us take a brief look at some other 
leather markets. 

In many markets price is undoubt- 
edly a factor of major importance 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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TANIMEX CORPORATION 


39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR NORTH AMERICA 
ORDINARY SOLID QUEBRACHO EXTRACT 
CLARIFIED SOLID QUEBRACHO EXTRACT 


Produced in Paraguay by: 
Carlos Casado Limitada 
Campos y Quebrachales Puerto Sastre S. A. 
Sociedad Forestal de Puerto Guarani S. A. 


SOLID WATTLE EXTRACT—H. E. C. BRAND 
Produced in South Africa by: 


Hodgson Extract Co., Limited 


SPRAY DRIED TANNING POWDERS 


Of extraordinarily high tannin concentration — completely and immediately soluble 
in cold water — ideal for drum tannage. 


QUEBRACHO MIMOSA MYRABALAM 


Produced in England by: 
Richard Hodgson & Sons Limited 


REPRESENTED BY: 


L. H. LINCOLN & SON, INC. 
COUDERSPORT, PA 
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NEEDED: BiG-ScALE LEATHER RESEARCH 


“The tanning industry is sick and dying from microbe attacks” 


FTER making a report of the 

progress made by our company in 
the tanning development field, since 
1947 I would like to make a few ob- 
servations on the relationship of the 
chemical industry to the tanning in- 
dustry and the steady encroachment 


upon leather markets by the products 


of the former. 

This, I think, is vitally important 
to tanners and also affects any ma- 
chinery development program. 

But first, speaking generally, what 
has happened in the last four years 
which has helped the tanner to pro- 
duce; that is to say machinewise— 
or helped the tanners’ product chemi- 
cally? Basically, there has been 
nothing of importance. 

There have been minor improve- 
ments to machines, products and 
processes. In some cases, improved 
machines of minor importance. 

Chemically, we have had minor 
improvements in tanning materials, 
colors, oils, fats, pigments, and ad- 
ditions to general chemical knowl- 
edge. 

I should say broadly, this is very 
satisfactory, but looking at it from 
the viewpoint of the amount of time 
and money put into it, it is all we 
might expect—probably more than 
we ought to expect. 

You are better able to decide 
whether you are satisfied or not. 

Speaking about the machinery side 
of making leather, it today seems to 
be a procedure which, to a large ex- 
tent, involves either picking things 
up, or putting them down, or insert- 
ing half a skin in a machine, pulling 
it out, turning it around, inserting 
the other end, and then pulling that 
out—or a combination of both. 
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By Clifford Roberts 


Director of Research 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 


We hope to be able to supply ma- 
chines of the through-feed type 
wherein a man will pick up a piece 
at the first machine, insert it and 
then forget it. 

We hope to convey that product 
and automatically feed it to the next 


___machine and then automatically place 


it on a pallet or a horse. 

We hope to eliminate the bevy of 
scrub women who are usually at the 
end of a Seasoning Machine. 

We believe we can paste leather 
without using paste. 

We believe we can dry leather in 
one-tenth of the present time and do 
it better and cheaper. 

We believe we can take the errors 
out of leather measuring and increase 
the machine production, and so on. 


Answers Soon 


A number of the above develop- 
ments are out on tannery trial or will 
be very shortly, and we should soon 
know whether they are practical or 
not. 

We are not interested in commer- 
cializing these machines until we 
know they are right, and this means 
that, because of our lack of knowl- 
edge and experience in this field, we 
have to move them around from tan- 
ner to tanner to make sure that they 
will fuifill the variety of conditions 
and prove profitable to us and the 
tanner. That takes time. 

We have made mistakes and I ex- 
pect we will continue to make them. 
If all the machines that are out on 
trial prove successful, we have 
only wasted twenty-seven cents on 
every dollar we have spent so far, 
and that, I think, is a good batting 
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average for a program of this kind. 

We think the balance of our work 
looks promising. 

These present approaches will not 
only have to pay for themselves but 
also for the failures. The entire pro- 
gram may be a failure unless we can 
sell our products. 

We think we can, provided manu- 
facturers assess their value on the 
future as well as the present and are 
realistic as to savings in production. 

That is to say correctly evaluate 
the intangibles such as fringe bene- 
fits, uniformity of product, quality, 
and reduction in skill and fatigue. 

I expect the tanner thinks that 
four years is a long time in which 
to get started and going. 

I can assure a tanner, though, that 
it seems much longer to a research 
man, because money is going out 
during this time, nothing is coming 
in, nothing has been proven, and 
there always are in every company 
individuals who properly question 
where the money is going. 

Therefore, to the research man 
time seems much longer than it does 
to the tanner. 

All of the above work is predicated 
on making the present product along 
current lines, but how long will that 
product continue to be made? 

If the chemical companies (and | 
include rubber and oil in that term) 
continue to improve their products 
at the rate they have in the past five 
years, how much present-day leather 
will be made ten years from now? 

If machine markets are small now, 
what will they be then? For how 
long is anyone justified in putting 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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FILM 
FORMER? 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


yy METHOCEL..z agpite syntilic gum! 


of viscosities, its solutions require a minimum of 
preservative and can be stored dry indefinitely 
without change. 


Wherever a strong, tough, flexible film is required 
in leather finishing, try Methocel (Dow Methyl- 
cellulose). For instance, the use of Methocel will 
provide an excellent filler in water finishing 
compounds. Methocel’s excellence as a film former 
and binder is of value in the production of leather 
polishes, where it provides a strong, protective film. 


One of the more important uses of Methocel in 
the leather industry is in leather pasting. Uniform 
in body and tack, Methocel is an ideal binder 
which promotes economical operation and control 
of the pasting operation. Available in a wide range 


The ever-widening usefulness of Methocel offers 
opportunities for product and process improve- 
ment in the leather industry. Write Dept ME-911 
for a free experimental sample of powdered 
Methocel. Please state potential use or viscosity 
desired. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND e 


MICHIGAN 
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All identifications from left to right: 1. Geo. H. McNeillie, 
J. L. Humphreys, W. Bushenbaum and J. P. Wright; 
2. Fred Sturges, Fred Locke, and Jack Shiel; 3. Roy E. 
Frye, M. H. Findeiss, H. E. Roth, Jr., and D. B. Lowe. 
Back row: Fred H. Becker and Ralph Ewe; 4. Jack and 
Sam Lipman, Ted Tewksbury and A. R. Mueller; 5. Si. 
Nesbit, Paul Legallet, Jos. Isaacson, C. W. Cumming and 
Al Levitan; 6. George Eberle, Ruth Kerr Fries and Richard 
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Flagg; 7. Sam Lipman, Francis Rice, Philip Light, and 
Robert Finkleman; 8. Herb Pfeffer, Irving Ellman, S. 
Nesbit, and Jos. Isaacson; 9. Horace L. Shepard, Jr., 
Wm. A. Schumann, Jr., and Carl Danner; 10. James 
Graham, Chuck Raddatz, Bili Law, Walter Mahler, and 
Bud Huch; 11. J. M. Ellman, Irving Wohlman, Wm. 
Shapiro and Warren D. Fike; 12. Frank Pilcard, M. H. 
Heringlake and Harry Hunt. 
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ae 
SX “Planned Purchasing” 
of Abrasives 


Yaa 5 


Gives You Good Cutting Action 2, 
ON YOUR COSTS! . = 


we ae 





Many users of Carborundum- : 
made abrasives have found it possible “““@" 
because of United service to save one or More ways 


through “Planned Purchasing.” tain product value pius the assistance of United 


representatives who know shoemaking abra- 
sives — and are well equipped to help with any 
finishing problems that may arise. 


While reviewing purchasing practices, United 
representatives have helped a number of buyers 


to: 
© Simplify requirements 
@ Buy more economically 


@ Carry less inventory 
re Look into "Planned Pur- 
© Get faster deliveries chasing” with United, and 

2 remember, an ample supply 

When you order abrasives made by CARBO- of standard items is avail- 


RUNDUM and serviced by UNITED, you ob- able for prompt shipment. 





BC ark, dum’ is the :, 4 de rh of, and indicates farts d by, The Carb di 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OROPON, LEUKANOL, TAMOL, ZIRCOTAN, PRIMAL, 
ORTHOCHROM, HYDRHOLAC, OROTAN, ORTHOLITE, 
RHOTEX are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
ELEVEN 


Dimetavtamine. Synthetic form of nature’s own 
accelerator of the unhairing process. 


Ororov. Original and standard synthetic bate. 


Leuxanot. Synthetic tan assist responsible for 
popular acceptance of white leather. 


Tamot. Dye assist which made pastel colors 
practical. 

Zincotan. Produces through-white leather. 

Puma. Resin dispersion giving outstanding 
flexibility in leather finishes. 

OrtuocHom. Pioneer washable leather finish. 
Hroenoiac. Aqueous emulsions of nitro cellulose 
lacquers. 


Onotan. Industry-approved synthetic tanning 
material providing in itself a complete re- 
placement for natural tannins. 


Ortmoute. Hard wearing lacquer finish of good 
flexibility at low temperatures. 


Ruorex. The first synthetic product developed 
for pasting. 





ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatices im principal foreign countries 

















All identifications from left to right: 1. W. E. Seidel, Sig. Reed, Emil Feld and Elmer Arnhart; 8. Lewis B. Jackson, 
Adler and Jules Star; 2. Walter Picard, OPS, Jack Min- Byron Gray, and R. H. Richards; 9. L. Swedenborg, 
noch, and Dick Stauffer, OPS; 3. E. S. Greensfelder, Fred George Elliott, and Chas. Smith; 10. W. D. Chumbley, 


H. Becker, Ralph Ewe, and R. H. Richards; 4. Wm. A. 
Rossi, Geo. Russell, M. H. Heringlake and Jack Minnoch; 
5. Henry Merrill, Aug. C. Orthmann, and J. Earle Dahm; Bushenbaum, and Jos. Greenbaum; 12. Les. Armstrong, 
6. Louis Meisel, Sam Lipman, and Bill Shapiro; 7. A. B. Paul Stahnke, and George Martin. 


Nels Nordhol and Frank Pilchard; 11. W. E. Seidel, W. 
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THE FULTON COUNTY 
OSCILLATING BUFFER 
with Pueumatic “fee Control” 


ewest addition to our family of great machines 

r the shoe and glove leather industries is the 
TON COUNTY OSCILLATING BUFFER with 

meumatic toe control . . . designed for superb buffing 

d snuffing. AND — it's a snap... one simple 

peration buffs a side or hide. The FULTON is also 
mmended for pasted side leathers. 


ugged, lifetime construction assures years of re- 
ir-free operation with a minimum cost for upkeep. 
lo weights to change, no hour consuming adjust- 
nts to make . . . set two turnbuckles and operate 
e greatest buffer in the industry. 


Please write for all particulars 


71 WEST FULTON STREET ° 


Foreign Representative / AS 


WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC. * 





2577 NORTH TEUTONIA AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 6, WIS. 


ey" 
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Do you have a rigid machine that isn't doing the 
job? . .. Fulton engineers can, in most cases, con- 
vert your present equipment to oscillator type and 
install “Toe-Control” for better buffing and ease 
of operation. 


Tall or short, “Toe-Control” is universal, may be 

adjusted to fit your operator and placed for easy 

access, high or low, left or right. With pneumatic 

toe control fatigue is decreased, production in- 

creased. “Toe-Control” may be attached to any 
existing machine at a sur- 
prisingly low cost... and 
no wait for delivery. 


GLOVERSVILLE. NEW YORK 


S yj Eastern Representative 
GEORGE FROMER Co., INC. 





PEABODY. MASS. 
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Miitary SHOE & LEATHER PROGRAM 


The outlook is for less buying in 1952 than occurred in 1951 


HERE is a great deal of misun- 

derstanding about the organiza- 
tion and functions of the Munitions 
Board. The Board itself is like an 
ordinary board of directors and is 
composed of four members, a Chair- 
man and an Assistant or Under Sec- 
retary from each of the Military 
Departments. The term “Munitions 
Board” is also used, perhaps incor- 
rectly, to designate the staff, which 
is an organizational part of the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense. The 
Chairman of the Board is likewise the 
chief executive of this staff. 

The industrial aspects are divided, 
generally into Requirements Manage- 
ment, Production Management and 
Stockpiling Management, while ll 
phases of supply are included within 
the area of Supply Management, 
which are Procurement, Storage, In- 
ventory, Cataloging, Inspection and 
packaging. 

The Board itself further functions 
to approve projects and policies rec- 
ommended by the staff and the Mili- 
tary Departments in the above areas, 
and additionally undertakes, con- 
siders and attempts to reconcile, 
wherever possible, differences in pol- 
icy and practices existing within the 
three Departments. 

The name, “Office of Procurement,” 
of which I am the Chief, is truly 
misleading. We do not buy anything. 
We do not even have a contracting 
officer as such on the staff, although 
what we do has a tremendous influ- 
ence on all contracting officers 
throughout the Departments. Ac- 
tually, procurement is accomplished 
by the technical services of the Army, 
such as the Quartermaster, Ordnance, 
Engineers, Signal Corps; the bu- 
reaus of the Navy; and the Air Ma- 
teriel Command of the Air Force. 

At the present time we are not in 
a total war, but in a state of emer- 
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Office of Procurement, Munitions Board 


gency and partial mobilization. De- 
fense prime contracts are being made 
for the supplies to equip the current 
build-up of the Armed Forces, the 
requirements for Korea, and also in 
a manner which will permit rapid 
expansion to the material production 
rate which would be required by un- 
limited war. This amounted to some 
$35 billion in fiscal year 1951, and 
perhaps in excess of $40 billion for 
fiscal year 1952. By fiscal I mean 
the military finance year, July to 
June 30. 


Look To Defense Business 


Although still far below the $65 
billion of 1944 dollars spent for mili- 
tary contractual programs in that 
World War II year, as new limitation 
orders are imposed on civilian pro- 
duction, an increasing number of 
manufacturers look to defense busi- 
ness to keep their plants in opera- 
tion. This has resulted in more in- 
dustrial capacity being made cur- 
rently available than the military 
build-up requires. This has inevita- 
bly led to a significant increase in 
competition for defense orders. To 
ease this situation, as it is recognized 
that serious disruption of the econ- 
omy would handicap the national de- 
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fense and could impair the national 
security, placement of contracts has 
been accelerated and directed toward 
the maximum utilization wherever 
practicable of available plant facil- 
ities. 

Basic procurement policy within 
the Department of Defense is in- 
cluded in the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation. The Regula- 
tion is composed of fifteen sections. 
The publication of the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation was 
enabled and necessitated by the en- 
actment of the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Act of 1947. For the first 
time in history, this Act provided a 
legal basis for unified procurement 
policies, procedures and practices 
for use throughout the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. The Regulation cov- 
ers such matters as negotiation, 
public advertising, foreign purchases, 
contract forms and provisions, pat- 
ents, inventions and copyrights, and 
contract cost principles. 

There has been considerable agita- 
tion in the shoe and leather industry 
to have defense contracts placed on 
a negotiated basis rather than by 
formal advertising. The formal ad- 
vertising system of purchasing is the 
basic method of procurement speci- 
fied in the Act and the Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation, but 
there are exceptions to the rule au- 
thorized in specific situations. The 
first exception is the one in the Act 
which permits negotiation upon 
declaration of an emergency by the 
President or by Congress. 

Such a declaration was made by 
the President in mid-December of 
1950 with the result that the empha- 
sis then shifted from formal adver- 
tising to negotiation. Tn recognition 
of this probability, the Munitions 
Board approved for signature by the 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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LiviING WiTtH CONTROLS 


It isn’t the aim of NPA to limit the tannery industry’s production 


| 


FTER virtually a year of various 

NPA controls it would seem desir- 
able for both industry and Govern- 
ment to take their bearings, to ap- 
praise the current situation and to 
analyze the forces operative in the 
past, as well as those factors which 
may become evident in the future. 


Controls for their own sake are not 
desired by either Government or in- 
dustry. On occasions in the past 
NPA has been quick to revoke or 
amend controls when it appeared 
that the best interests of the defense 
program permitted such action. The 
smooth functioning of industry has 
also been a consideration of great 
importance in the development of 
such programs. 

We were faced with a serious 
emergency about a year ago, and 
controls were instituted to cope with 
its potentialities. The manner of pre- 
cautions taken, however, which had 
as their objectives the stabilization 
of production and equitable distri- 
bution, assured the vitality of our 
defense efforts. It also assured sta- 
bility of the economy where and 
when such control steps had to be 
taken. 

There are some who assert that 
controls could well be discarded, 
that the need for them has passed. I 
am quite sure that most of you must 
agree that the decisions of NPA can- 
not be based alone on facts of the 
moment. The entire background and 
context of defense must be taken into 
account in any future decisions. 
Would any sane business man refuse 
to concede that the defense program 
on the scale now being conducted by 
this country would not have some 
unknown and far-reaching conse- 
quences to everyone? As soon as the 
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Leather & Leather Products Division 
National Production Authority 


risks get below a marginal level we 
can begin to dismantle controls. 

It has been my responsibility for 
almost 30 years to analyze the devel- 
opments and trends of this industry 
and to be conversant with its eco- 
nomic position and tendencies. I 
have brought to your attention from 
time to time in the past the results 
of these studies. I have also outlined 
the factors responsible for the mate- 
rialized developments. 


Effect Is Simple 


The development of controls as 
they affect you is quite simple and 
I would like to review this. Before 
discussing the existing controls let 
me first dwell on two or three gen- 
eral factors: 

At an early stage in our considera- 
tion of necessary control measures 
and in the first deliberations of the 
industry advisory committees, our 
partial dependency upon foreign 
raw material supplies had to be ap- 
praised. The facts in this respect are 
generally known to’ every member 
of the trade. 

I am positive that you are all 
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aware of the fact that it is neces- 
sary for the United States to import 
almost 100% of the goat and kid 
skins required; more than 50% of 
the sheep and lamb skins; approxi- 
mately 25% of our calf and kip sup- 
ply, and something in the neighbor- 
hood of 15% of the cattle hides we 
require. 

Problems presented by the need 
for such imports were and still are 
manifold. They entail issues affect- 
ing prices and costs, as well as the 
direct quantitative and production 
matters of specific concern to NPA. 
At an early stage in the building of 
the defense program and the con- 
trols structure for the same, a great 
deal of thought was given to a mech- 
anism for assuring the stability of 
imports. Government agencies, in 
addition to NPA, had to consider the 
problem in the effort to frame a 
policy which would be sound and 
consistent with the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. 

By the summer of 1951 considera- 
ble progress had been made for set- 
ting a goal in policy and arriving at 
a decision which would permit meas- 
ures for effective import stability and 
control. Subsequent economic devel- 
opments were analyzed and weighed 
by Government and industry advi- 
sory committees. As a result it was 
found that the need for official action 
had, at least temporarily, been greatly 
reduced. 

There is one phase of the import 
problem involving tanners directly. 
It was found necessary to give con- 
siderable attention to the relative in- 
fluence of world market operations 
by the U. S. industry and the tan- 
ning industries of other countries. 


(Continued on Page 88) 
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Branches and direct 
connections in the principal 
markets throughout 
the world. 


Sewing the Indusiry Since 1857 
JOHN ANDRESEN & CO., INC. 


ANDRESEN BUILDING « 8 EAST 36th St. « NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Cable Address: ANDRESEN—New York 
BOSTON OFFICE 10 HIGH STREET © CHICAGO OFFICE 130 NO. WELLS ST. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE LEATHER 


INDUSTRY 


The facts call for Action... if we are to 


regain and hold traditional leather markets 


There are several “whys” back of the decline of 
leather markets, but the most important one is, of 
course, leather substitutes. When the reverse-ratio 
rubber was introduced about four years ago only 
about 10 per cent of the shoe sole business was 
in rubber compounds. Since then, however, vol- 
ume has increased until well over half of the 500 
million pairs of shoes produced-in 1950 were soled 
with either natural or synthetid rubber, reenforced 
with reverse-ratio resins (accounting for 25 million 
pounds of the resin.) That means but one thing— 
less leather is being sold to the shoe market. 


A few weeks ago, I made a call on a shoe re- 


tailer in a Penn- 





sylvania city, just 
as a good will call 
by a representa- 
tive of the leather 
industry. The 








greeting this man 





gave contains, I 

believe, something of vital interest to every one 
concerned with the production of leather. He said: 
“You are the first man from the leather industry 
ever to call on me. The leather substitute men call 
regularly, but I have never talked to a man from 


the leather industry before.” 


The manufacturers of leather substitutes have 
been on the job. They have been calling on retail- 


ers at every opportunity, putting in a good word 
for their offerings, slowly but surely winning re- 
tailer acceptance for their products over leather, 
while the leather industry has almost completely 
ignored the influence of the retailer. 


If you agree that retailer missionary work will 
help reverse the trend away from leather—if you 
are a hide and skin dealer, a tanner, a tanner’s 
supplier, or machinery manufacturer —I would 
like to have you write me at once. I believe I 
have a simple plan for retailer cultivation which 
can effectively educate 








re, retailers to a better un- 
derstanding of leather, 


and I shall be glad to 
give you the details 





without obligation of 





| | any kind. 








Write to me today. 
I am at your service and solicit concerted coopera- 
tion for the sales promotion of leather products 
to retailers, and through them, to the ultimate 


consumers. Let me hear from you. 


Sincerely, 
JAMES L. BARREN 
President 
American Extract Co., 
Port Allegany, Penna. 


LEATHER YESTERDAY, TODAY, ALWAYS! 
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1. Is the supply of Mead Chestnut Ex- 
tract adequate? 


Decidedly yes. Recent surveys show that 
there is enough chestnut wood in our forests to 
serve the leather industry for many years to 
come. Huge chestnut stockpiles, such as the 
one shown above, are converted under chem- 
ical control at five extract plants, insuring a 
steady supply of Mead Chestnut Extract. 


2. Why is Mead Chestnut Extract pre- 

ferred over other tanning agents? 
Mead Chestnut Extract is a superior tanning 
material, made by America’s largest producer 


of vegetable tanning extracts. Repeated experi- 
ence has shown: 


A. Chestnut tanned leathers do not oxi- 
dize, darken on exposure to light, or develop 
an uneven color on aging, as do leathers tanned 
with many other materials, vegetable or 
synthetic. 


B. Since the tanning system demands 
acid, the use of chestnut, with its plumping 
acidity, saves you money. 


¢. Mead Chestnut Extract eliminates up 
to 28% of leachhouse losses. 


This is only a portion of the many stockpiles of chestnut 
logs that insure a continuous supply of Chestnut Extract. 


D. There are no hidden costs. When you 
use Mead Chestnut Extract, no time- and 
money-consuming preparation is required. 


Ask about Mead Cold Soluble Chest- 
nut Extract for retanned leathers. And—for 
more pounds of plumper leather—standardize 
on Mead Chestnut Extract. 


IT’S A FACT! 


Mead Chestnut Extract will produce more 
pounds of plump leather per unit of tannin 
than any other tanning material. 
Vegetable Tan Yard Yield 
Tannin (white weight basis) 
Chestnut Wood Extract 67% 
Tanning Material A 61% 
Tanning Material B 63% 


Calculate your tanning material costs on a 
leather basis as well as on a tan unit basis. 
Mead Chestnut Extract, producing four to 
six pounds more leather, means positive 
savings. 





THE MEAD CORPORATION 


Tannin Extract Division, Lynchburg, Virginia 
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From left to right: 1. Fred Adler, Richard and Kenneth 
Flagg; 2. Mrs. Ed. Aulson, Ed Aulson, and John Harnly; 
3. Carl Telander, Elmer Knoernschild, and Wm. C. 
Reynolds; 4. M. H. Heringlake, Gustave T. Swoboda, and 
S. Boyd Gunnison; 5. Al. Schiller, A. B. Kelts and M. A. 
Buckley; 6. James M. Cavanaugh, Arthur Sauer and John 
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W. Feeney; 7. Art Huegel, Herbert Tetzlaff, and Geo. 
Beesley; 8. Geo. Lichten, Harry Widney, and Henry Keat- 
ing; 9. N.S. McKay, F. A. Shackelford, and Chas. Myers; 
10. John Andresen, George Deane, and Richard Barbour; 
11. Herman Kaufman, Martin Blumenthal, and H. J. Gold- 
berg; 12. Art Goetz, Bill Rueping and Chas. Locke. 
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Livestock SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


1. The country’s cattle population 
at the beginning of 1951 of 84 mil- 
lion head was not far short of pre- 
vious record high of 8514 million on 
January 1, 1945, and 17% greater 
than the number 10 years earlier. 

2. The increase in cattle numbers 
since 1941 has been largely in beef 
type animals. For example, beef 
cows are up 62%, but dairy cows 
have decreased 3% in this 10-year 
period. The country’s calf crop also 
reflects shift to more beef animals. 

3. Despite the increased cattle pop- 
ulation, cattle slaughter in the first 
9 months of 1951 has totaled about 
10% less than last year. Calf slaugh- 
ter in the same period was down 
16%. The brunt of this reduction 
has been borne by slaughter in the 
Midwest where (because cattle could 
not be bought in “compliance”) 
slaughter in recent months has been 
, less than last year. 

4, These reductions in commercial 
slaughter largely reflect the imposi- 
tion of price controls and the threat 
of roll-backs which discouraged mar- 
ketings. At the same time favorable 
pasture feed conditions have “per- 
mitted” expanded cattle herds. 

5. As a result, 6 to 7 million head 
of cattle and calves are being added 
to the country’s cattle herd during 
the present year. This number, plus 
the 6 million head gain of the pre- 
vious 3 years, will raise cattle num- 
bers at the beginning of 1952 to an 
all-time record of 90-91 million head. 

6. Cattle numbers now have 
reached a point at which we can have 
both a continued build-up in herds 
and some expansion in marketings 
for slaughter at the same time. While 
cattle and calf slaughter in the year 
ahead cannot be estimated precisely, 
it seems reasonable to expect an in- 
crease over that of the current year 
—possibly back to the 1950 level 
when total cattle and calf slaughter 
amounted to over 29 million head. 

7. How much further the cattle 
population will expand is anybody’s 
guess. Assuming the continuance of 
reasonable favorable weather, most 
observers anticipate that the peak 
will be reached in 1953 or 1954, with 
numbers climbing close to the 100 
million mark before the downward 
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phase of the cattle cycle again sets in. 

8. During the present period of 
increasing cattle numbers, the slaugh- 
ter of cows has been reduced. When 
the turning point in herd-building is 
reached, the slaughter (and hide) 
supply will include a substantially in- 


creased proportion of cows. 


9. While price controls had a 
decidedly discouraging effect upon 
cattle feeding this past spring and 
summer, prospects are for a material 
gain in feeding operations during 
the 1951-52 season. During July- 
September 17% more cattle moved 
into the Corn ‘Belt than a year ago, 
despite the $5-7 higher prices for 
feeder cattle. These finished cattle 
probably will be marketed in volume 
beginning in December. 


10. The prolonged decline in lamb 
production appears finally to have 
been reversed. In the 8 years, 1942 
through 1949, our sheep population 
was reduced by over 40%. How- 
ever, sheep numbers showed a small 
increase on January 1, 1951, and 
this year’s lamb crop was a little 
larger than that of a year earlier 
for the first time in 10 years. 


Quality 
SHELLAC 


for Better Leather Finishes 


EXTRA WHITE REFINED BLEACHED 
SHELLAC 


SPECIAL BONE DRY BLEACHED 
SHELLAC 


Lower Acid Number aiding quick solution and requiring less alkali there- 
by producing more durable, more waterproof and higher gloss finishes. ° 


ALSO COMPLETE LINE OF ORANGE SHELLAC 
Working Samples Cheerfully Submitted 


THE MANTROSE CORPORATION 


136 41ST STREET 


BROOKLYN 32, N. Y. 


Agents in Principal Cities 


BOSTON—W. D. Hodges Co. 
CLEVELAND—J. H. Hinz Company 
LOS ANGELES—H. C. Ross 
PHILADELPHIA—A. ©. Hurlbrink 
CHICAGO—Harry Holland & Son, Inc. 
BALTIMORE—A. C. Huribrink 
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ST. LOUIS—C. J. Paul Erickson Co. 
SAN FRANCISCO—E. M. Wells 
DANBURY, CONN.—Denis E. Durkin 
CANADA—Montreal and Toronto 
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TANNING RESEARCH 


Market speculation has been tried —now speculate on research 


BELIEVE the values of research 

(like advertising) are apparent 
to most tanners. In any business, 
research is a sign of health— and 
eventually of industrial prosperity. 

While, as an industry and as in- 
dividual companies, we have recog- 
nized the values of research, many 
tanners do not know how to set up 
a company research program; to usé 
existing facilities; to maintain a con- 
sistent program of long range ad- 
vantage to themselves and their in- 
dustry. 

There are many kinds of research. 
There are investigations of an ap- 
plied nature, whose specific results 
can be translated in dollars and cents 
in one’s own tannery. There are re- 
search problems of an applied nature 
which have group or industry-wide 
applications and significance — and 
which can be translated into the dol- 
lar volume improvement of the 
leather industry in its competitive 
fight against substitutes. And, there 
is that nebulous field of basic re- 
search—so necessary as a background 
for applied research — and which 
must be done for the long-range 
benefit of the leather industry. 

Let’s look at our industry and see 
what facilities and programs are 
available. 

(1) The Tanners’ Council Labora- 
tory at Cincinnati—an official labora- 
tory set up by the industry to handle 
both fundamental and applied re- 
search. Besides its excellent facili- 
ties and programs, tanning companies 
may sponsor fellowships involving 
some specific problems of practical 
interest. 

(2) Company-sponsored research 
laboratory foundations, of which the 
Eisendrath Memorial Laboratory is 
an illustration. This is an interest- 
ing approach and one which shows 
that this company has recognized the 
value of fundamental leading to ap- 
plied research. 
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By Robert Lotz 


Tannery Superintendent 
Albert Trostel & Sons Co. 


(3) Supplier and allied trades lab- 
oratories—of which there are many 
illustrations, and which are contrib- 
uting much to our industry. 

(4) Company-subsidized univer- 
sity research through fellowships. 

(5) Armed Services and National 
Research Council sponsored research 
in Laboratories: (1) The Army Quar- 
termaster Corps; (2) National Bu- 
reau of Standards; (3) The Marine 
Corps; (4) Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory; (5) Ohio State 
University. These programs are in- 
fluenced by representatives of this 
industry who sit as members of the 
various committees. 

(6) Limited facilities of the Pratt 
School of Leather and Tanning Tech- 
nology and Lowell Textile Leather 
School. 

(7) Groups of tanning companies 
sponsoring fundamental and applied 
research through a university. Part 
of the program of the Lehigh Insti- 
tute of Leather Research is being sub- 
sidized by six of the larger tanners. 

I would like to discuss the value 
of utilizing the new products research 
of the suppliers and allied trades, 
and their excellent research man- 
power. Too few tanners take advan- 
tage of one of the best available 
sources of research. The disinterest 
and unwillingness of industry to co- 
operate by providing facilities and 
stock for fundamental work has often 
been discouraging to some of the 
best and most progressive technical 
men connected with supplier com- 
panies. These laboratories and tech- 
nical men represent the most avail- 
able source of research, and stand 
ready to help a tanner—and the in- 
dustry—if they were only invited or 
allowed. 

As a tannery superintendent, whose 
work includes the scientific as well 
as pure production, I believe in and 
advocate that a progressive tannery 
and tanner needs to have the follow- 
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ing seven-point program relative to 
suppliers and the Allied Trades. 

(1) The tannery, through its tan- 
ners, must give allied industries an 
indication of its problems and indi- 
cate subjects and new approaches of 
practical interest. 

(2) It must provide adequately 
trained liaison men to work on proj- 
ects. 

(3) Provide experimental tannery 
facilities such as two or more small 
drums, and some basic laboratory 
equipment. 

(4) Provide a certain amount of 
basic data in relation to process ‘so 
that work is not destroyed by “jok- 
ers” in the process. 

(5) Provide tannery know-how to 
successfully complete a project. Some 
materials and approaches will require 
small adjustments in process to com- 
plete a test lot successfully. 

(6) Be willing to accept a calcu- 
lated risk relative to sales in dollars 
for any sub-standard leather which 
comes out of experiments—and let’s 
not be miserly on this item. Some 
tanners begin to get “pocketbook 
qualms” as soon as their sorters spot 
a couple of dozen sub-standard pieces 
which come out of an experimental 
series. Depending upon the size of 
a tannery’s operations, this calculated 
risk should vary from $5,000 to 
$100,000. 

(7) Do not be a “one-test” tannery. 
One test on a small scale can never 
be better than an established proc- 
ess. Run a series—covering a num- 
ber of variables—and even if you 
cannot earn a dollars-and-cents im- 
provement, you can profit from the 
additional knowledge. 

Under such a program, the ailied 
trades have some_ responsibilities. 
They must police their programs to 
eliminate the unsound materials by 
doing as much laboratory work as 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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When you install Speco Pasted Leather Units, you 


get every advantage in the book . . . full production, 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week to save labor... . 
less floor space to save motion . . . increased 
measurement to pay for the Speco installation 


quickly ... 


... that all adds up to more profit . . . but you get 
these plusses, too: fully automatic temperature 
and humidity control; handle calf, side, sheep, 
goat, kid on the same machine; the benefit of 
Speco’s long experience applied to your pasting 
(both glass and porcelain plates), toggling, 


wet-stock, air-off, finish drying. 


Why not get the facts now? 


Export Representatives 
WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC., 
2577 No. Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


o Y wmeetty <omPany 
V4 HY inc. 
PARK RIDGE e ILLINOTS 
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Mo.tp Anp Army Upper LEATHER 


Factors contributing to service life of chrome retan upper leather 


ANY are familiar with recent 

questions which have come to 
the attention of the leather industry 
with reference to the storage charac- 
teristics of chrome retan upper 
leather. This problem was created 
by evidence that Army shoe uppers 
had deteriorated during extended 
storage in the South Pacific and that 
during this deterioration, the leather 
not only lost strength but the ex- 
tractable grease content was seat 
to unusually low levels. As a promi 
nent supplier of these stuffing greases, 


this problem was of logical concerti ~ 


and the problem was immediately 
attacked in the laboratory in an ef- 
fort to ascertain the causes. 


This problem was of serious con- 
cern to a large segment of the tan- 
ning industry. While it could hardly 
be expected that leather would be 
any more resistant to deterioration 
under such adverse conditions of 
storage than many other items of 
war materiel fabricated from rubber, 
resins, fabrics or even steel, still the 
facts did not jibe with experience 
in this country on Army upper leather 
or work shoe leather. It would be 
of interest, therefore, to review the 
results which have been accumulated, 
as well as other data relating to this 
subject. 


A. Colin-Russ, in 1927, revealed 
the results of studies on the wearing 
qualities of curried upper leather. 
Few are familiar with the very prac- 
tical results contained therein. His 
treatment of the subject pertained 
mainly to the deterioration of such 
leather during actual wear under se- 
vere conditions and particularly with 
the resistance of various stuffing in- 
gredients to the leaching action of 
soil-water systems. He noted that 
work shoe uppers often developed 
uncomfortable harshness, clamminess 
and serious cracking during service 
in farmyards and mines. Analyses 
of new and worn leathers showed 
that during wear: 


1. Acid values decreased 
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. A loss of saponifiable fat oc- 
curred 
3. Water solubles decreased 
. Mineral insolubles increased 
. pH of the water solubles in- 
creased and their color dark- 
ened. 


He reasoned that the porosity of 
the leather and inferior waterproof- 
ness must be adversely affected by 
high free fatty acid content of the 
grease and that the decrease in fatty 
acid during wear is the result of the 
leaching of the soaps formed by re- 
action of the fatty acids and the alka- 
line constituents of the soil. He con- 
cluded that the use of stuffing mix- 
tures, high in free fatty acid, during 
processing was not desirable. 

Admittedly, oils and fats were 
considered essential in processing to 
provide for the proper distribution 
of the stuffing mixture and to effect 
the fiber splitting essential to the 
character of the leather. Yet the 
comparative data on the original 
and worn leather showed that when 
natural fats constituted the prepon- 
derance of the stuffing blend, a 
marked decrease in such ingredients 
occurred during service while the 
proportion of unsaponifiable corre- 
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spondingly increased. Also, leather 
high in unsaponifiable was far less 
affected during service. Thus, in 
spite of the excellent affinity which 
natural fats possess for leather fibers, 
their preferential loss in actual serv- 
ice indicated they were more suscep- 
tible to the rigors of wear than were 
the unsaponifiable waxes. 

Based on the experimental data 
accumulated, Colin-Russ arrived at 
the following conclusions: 

1. Fatty materials of high acid 

value should be excluded. 

2. Minimal use of true fats and 

oils should be practiced. 

3. As much unsaponifiable, as 

possible, should be included. 

He also recommended the use of 
rosin oil as a fungicide since the 
more effective phenolic derivatives, 
which we use, were not available. 
Sulfonated oils were suggested to ef- 
fect better distribution, but recent 
work at Cincinnati has shown they 
adversely affect waterproofness. The 
use of Gutta-percha to improve water- 
proofness was also proposed and | 
know of no further work with this 
material. 

It is most important to point out 
that this work of a quarter century 
ago was directed toward English 
leathers and does not apply, as inti- 
mately, to present American practice 
which includes, on an average, about 
60 percent unsaponifiable material 
in stuffing blends. It does, nonethe- 
less, emphasize the importance of 
proper selection of stuffing ingredi- 
ents in ultimate service life. 

This practical work serves as an 
excellent introduction to the more 
recent problem of deterioration of 
Army retan leather under severe 
storage conditions which I described 
previously. While one involved 
storage and the other wear, there are 
some striking similarities in the re- 
sults developed on investigation. 

One of the first causes which was 
proposed to explain the deterioration 
during 5-6 years of storage was the 


(Concluded on Page 90) 
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The 
S. A. LUIGI RIZZI & C. 


MODENA, ITALY, 


Manufacturers and Exporters of Tanning Machinery, 
announce to North American Tanners that their Man- 
aging Director, MR. LUIGI GUARINONI, will soon 


come to the United States. 


: ' : He will avail himself of this opportunity to visit tan- 
: ners and to explain to them the remarkable progress 


made by his firm in Tanning Machinery during the 
last few years. 
North American tanners will particularly appreciate 
the remarkable services offered by the newest Hydrau- 
Mr. Luigi Guarinoni lie Machines, which have already met with the full 
approval of all European tanners. 


( 


A new type wholly 
hydraulic _Fleshing 
Machine, working 
width 6’ and 7’ 





complete protection of all mechanisms, lowest upkeep 
requirements. 


—Equal efficiency and service will be found in our 
Setting Out Machines, Unhairing and Scudding Machines. 





—High efficiency 
—Adijustable feed speed, automatic grinding gear, 
Soc. p. Az. LUIGI RIZZI & C. — MODENA — Via Manfredo Fanti, 88 (Italy) 


tel. 21-17 — 21-18 — Cable address RIZZI-MODENA 
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K's Easy With bin Products 


Do you believe the maintaining of leather markets de- 


LINCO PRODUCTS sirable? If so, highest q. ‘ity leathers at lowest possible 


* 
cost are necessary. 


PANCREATIC BATES : 
To accomplish this, no single improvement can be the 


FILLERS 
SOLE LEATHER FINISHES answer but a lot of steps in the right direction might. 


TANNER'S LIME Better yields is a very important step. 





a Oe We invite your inquiries and permission to prove better 


yields with LINCO PRODUCTS. 


L. H. LINCOLN « SON, ::.. 


COUDERSPORT, PA. 
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SETTING ouT 
TODOA 


(good fob? 7 


“Wed like to v0 wi you 


Sertinc out to do a good job, whether it’s fishing 
or tanning, means having the right kind of equip- 
ment and a good setting out job in tanning can’t be 
done with the equivalent of a hook and line. 

We'd like to go with you when you begin your 
study of setting out operations. We'd like to show 
you how the Stehling Hydraulic Double Roll Setting a : 
Out Machine does an exceptional job on both heavy ' 4 ary R sates | 
upper sides as well as light leathers, receiving a Out Machine 
double setting out action in one operation. 

We'd like to show you how the lower rubber roll 

opens or spreads the leather while the upper rubber 

roll lays down the grain. We'd like to tell you We'd like to tell you the whole story of the Stehling 

about its heavier construction, heavier ball bearings, Hydraulic Double Roll Setting Out Machine. When 

seven and one-half inch opening, minimum working you've installed this equipment we can both go 

parts, minimum maintenance. fishing! ‘ Get the facts now. 
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CHAS.H.STEHLING CO. 


1303 NORTH FOURTH ST., MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 
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From left to right: 1. Raymond K. 
Vaughan and Jos. D. Greenbaum; 
2. Max Brandstater and Emery I. 
Huvos; 3. H. A. Newsham and Ed. 
Shaw; 4. Merle A. Delph and Chas. 
Wenzel; 5. Fred Artz and John Teas; 
6. Chas. T. Locke and Ed. Thorsten- 
sen; 7. F. D. Richardson and E. H. 
Foot; 8. W. H. Argabrite, Sr. and 
Jr.; 9. Mrs. and Paul Legallet, Jr.; 
10. Edw. C. Newman and Kurt 
Friend; 11. J. T. Bumgardner and 
Bert J. Mounts; 12. Harry L. Good- 
man and Irvin Mindel; 13. Louis 
Hamel and John E. Andresen; 14. 
David J. Laub and Dr. Ray Theis; 
15. Bill Tefft and Fred Thayer; 16. 
Gustave Sokol and Kivie Kaplan. 





Dyes for 


Continuous research for new product development 
and improvement makes Calco a leading supplier of top 
quality dyes for leather. 


Whatever your requirements in leather coloring, consult 

your Calco representative ...and be assured of expert technical 
assistance to guide your selection of the 

right dyes for the job. 


<a> 
AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION. DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 

BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA, CHARLOTTE, PROVIDENCE 

REPRESENTED IN CANADA SY NORTH AMERICAN CYANAMID LIMITED. CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
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From left to right: 1. Henry Keating 
and Rube Wardell; 2. Joe Kalten- 
bacher and Sam Hodges; 3. Adolf 
Schubert and A. B. Kelts; 4. F. E. 
Rueping and Geo. Hodsdon. 5. 
Arnold Horween and Ted Tewks- 
bury; 6. Chas. Cameron and Dave 
Nason; 7. M. J. Barr and Harold 
Ross; 8. Frank Lemp and C. W. 
Cumming; 9. Israel Roden and Ben 
Seidel; 10. Felix and A. J. Carr; 
11. E. C. Martin and F. B. Baker, Jr.; 


12. Ed Wenzel and C. M. Fose; 13. 
Helmuth Thiele and Ralph Stehling; 
14. Robert Karow and Frank J. 
Kelley; 15. Tom Stritzel and Albert 
M. Ostronich; 16. Robert Stern and 
Dave Stern. 
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All identifications from left to 
right: 


1. Al Schiller, A. L. Witherell, 
Alex Abig, Ben Grota and Seymour 
Kremen. 


2. T. J. McNamara, Orell O. Ose- 
land, H. W. Hoffman, and Leif 
Kronen, staff members of the Tanners 
Council and Jos. Liberty of the 
Upholstery Leather Group. 


3. Elmer J. Rumpf, Henry Merrill, 
Aug. C. Orthmann and Henry 
Vanderwalker. 


4. Chas. and James Morrison, Roy 
Radcliffe, Les Armstrong and Her- 
bert Tetzlaff. 


5. Art. Carlson, Jr., Roy E. Frye, 
Art Carlson, Sr., Ed. Emery and Ed. 
Wilder. 


6. Herschel Rubin, Sam Lezan, 
Leslie M. Lyon and Lester Roberts. 


7. Bill Alderman, Sam J. Hefti, 
J. Grabell, Carl Stein and Sidney 
Westheimer. 


8. H. A. Atlas, Jules Star, Joe 
Adler, John Lindquist and Tom 
Stritzel. 


9. Julius Schnitzer, Geo. E. Hard- 
ing, S. Rosenthal and Harry Sallo- 
way. 

10. Bill Beier, Don Jones, Chas. 
Engelhart, Henry Fisher, and Jack 


Koeniger. 


ll. Harold D. Cohen, OPS, Leif 
Kronen, Dick Stauffer, OPS, and 
John Neumann, OPS. 


12. Geo. H. Mealley, Geo. Poh, 
Carl Barnet, Sr. and Jr. 


12A. Simon Allen, Jim O’Kelley, 
Golden Knight, Bona Allen, III, 
Kimble Atkinson and Jerry Wein- 


stein. 


13. Marvin Ritter, Ben Ritter, 
Harry Goodman and Sy Mindel. 


14. Geo. Beucher, Nick Beucher, 
Miss E. Olson, John Lindquist and 
Nick Beucher. 

15. Tom Gibbons, Geo. Beucher, 
Nick Beucher, H. A. Newsham and 
Ed. Shaw. 


16. Gus Swoboda, Fred Rulison, 
M. H. Heringlake and James V. 
Malone. 
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THEY CAME FROM EVERYWHERE 











From left to right: 1. Al Levitan, E. L. McKendrew and Carl Shaifer; 2. Mar- 
tin Blumenthal and Elmer Frodin; 3. H. A. Coey, Arthur Schroeder, John 
Lown and Howard Willis; 4. Geo. A. Hegner, Chas. Wild and Kenneth 


Chapman. 
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D. O. Kibler 


President 
National Hide Association 


John K. Minnoch 
Executive Director 
National Hide Association 


“National Hide Association Meeting Launches 
AR CHest For LEATHER PROMOTION 


embership vigorously urges “less talk, more action program’ 


HE National Hide Association 

came out of its Fall Meeting fight- 

g mad, determined to make an all- 

ut, concrete effort to put through 
large-scale leather promotion pro- 
am. The meeting, held in Chi- 
go October 23-24, was one of the 
veliest conventions ever held by the 
ssociation. The topic of top pri- 
rity was synthetics—and what the 
ide industry, in cooperation with 
other branches of the leather in- 
stry, and also acting alone, could 
o and should do to drive home the 
ory of leather to the American pub- 
lic. 

President D. O. Kibler, after an 
aroused discussion among the mem- 
bership and concluded by a motion 
made and carried, appointed a three- 
man committee to immediately draw 
up a plan to raise funds—a war chest 
—to contribute to national leather 
promotion. The committee consists 
of Jack Weiller, Leslie Lyons and 
Sam Hodges. A _ suggestion was 
made that all cooperating hide deal- 
ers and brokers might be assessed 
about one to three dollars per car- 
load of hides transacted. Details 
will be worked out later. 
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Though the hide men expressed 
eager desire to cooperate financially 
and otherwise in such a large-scale 
leather promotion program with the 
tanners, many were opposed to let- 
ting the tanners run the show by 
themselves. 

Among the most vocal regarding 
the leather - versus - synthetics issue 
were Nick Beucher, Jr., Jack Weil- 
ler, Don Kibler and Jack Minnoch. 

Beucher, strongly advocating a 
national leather promotion program, 
stated, “The tanners can’t do it alone. 
We hide men must get behind them. 
But those tanners obviously need a 
lesson in advertising and promotion 
—and the hide men should set an 
example for them. Five years ago 
the hide men approached the tanners 
to set up some kind of national 
leather promotion program, but the 
response was nil. But we're willing 
and determined to try again.” 

Jack Weiller, who is one of the 
most versed hide men on the subject 
of synthetic or substitute materials, 
stated, “The Tanners’ Council has 
been impassive to suggestions by the 
National Hide Association to map a 
cooperative promotion program. On 
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the other hand, the hide men them- 
selves have become stupid, lazy and 
fat—have given only lip service to 
the direly needed leather promotion 
project.” Weiller vigorously urged 
that the hide men set up a concrete 
program of action in getting a “war 
chest” in motion. 

Don Kibler, president of NHA, 
said, “The day of the all-plastic shoe 
is at our threshold, and there is no 
time for us to lose. We should 
strongly motivate a program of co- 
operative action among all the indus- 
try’s branches—all who have a stake 
in this fight.” Kibler, too, stated 
that “the Tanners’ Council has never 
asked to meet with NHA to discuss 
this vital matter. But because they’ve 
been apathetic doesn’t mean that we 
should be also.” 

Jack Minnoch, NHA executive di- 
rector, spoke forcefully on the sub- 
ject. “Every branch of the indus- 
try — packers, renderers, hide men, 
tanning materials and equipment sup- 
pliers, tanners—have been passing 
the buck on this for too long. No 
guts, no action, no plan. The time 


(Continued on Page 91) 
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HERMAN HOLLANDER, INC. 
154 Nassau Street New York 38, N. Y. 


Telephone : Telety; 
WO rth 43240 CABLE ADDRESS: HERHOL, NEW YORK N. Aggy nl 


FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
HIDES and SKINS 


Offices in Boston, Mass. & Gloversville, N. Y. 
Foreign Affiliates 


Argentina: Buenos Aires—A. J. Hollander Israel: Tel Aviv—Hollander & Co., Ltd. 

Argentina, SRL. New Zealand: Wellington—The Australasian 
Canada: Montreal—Hollander Canada Ltd. ; Trading Co. Ltd. 
Denmark: Copenhagen—A/S Hollander & Co. South Africa: Capetown—A. J. Hollander (S.A.) 
England: London—Hollander Hyams Ltd. (Pty) Ltd. 
Finland: Abo—O/Y Hollander & Co. Sweden: Stockholm—A. B. Baltiska Skinnkompaniet 
Holland: Amsterdam—Julius Hollander N/V Switzerland: Zurich—A. J. Hollander S/A 

Uruguay: Montevideo—A. J. Hollander (Uruguay) S.A. 























PPLY COMPANY 


717 ELK ST.,BUFFALO 10, N.Y. 
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KNOW-HOW BUILDS 
TABER 
TANNERY PUMPS 
NOTED FOR 
ECONOMICAL 
UNINTERRUPTED SERVICE 








K-75 


224. Capacity 150 gpm at 150 rpm for 3 or 4 inch bose log or copper 


Fig. , 

bate tee securely Jastowed thereto, Farnisbed in belt or’ motor dive,” For effective, uninterrupted operation, Taber 
Tannery Pumps are perhaps best recommended 
by their long, economical service in tanneries 
of all capacities throughout the world. 


but securely fastened thereto. Furnished in belt or motor drive. 


The large ports of Taber Liquor Pumps permit 

any suspended matter to carry through. This 

contributes greatly to their uninterrupted, 

economical operation. Pumps can be furnished 

for belt or motor drive, 

chain or “V” belt drive eta, ag wn 
pump used both for 


to suit customer’s wishes. drainage purposes and 
handling tannery liquors. 


On the basis of gallons 
of material pumped, 
years of service and low 


Fig. 58. Special Taber Tannery Liquor dt alt maintenance cost, Taber 


resisting bronze. The absence of extra cams or springs . ie 
in the working elements of this pump is a definite Acid-Resisting Bronze 


advantage to the tannery. 
Tannery Pumps have never been 
BELOW: Fig. 031. Heavy daty equalled for high practical per- 


pump 4 4 - heavy 

viscous ‘erials. al 

Howly, Wil deliver 13 gpm formance value. 

re Taman and 20 gpm 
-9mcd). 





Write us your present pump 
needs. You will receive the benefit 
of our long experience. Ask for 
Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO. 


Established 1859 * Manufacturers 
300 ELM STREET BUFFALO 3, N.Y. 
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CELASTIC* gives Postman 
FIRST CLASS Comfort! 


(Toe Linings stay Tight and Unwrinkled after 
Two Years Wear—in All Kinds of Weather) 


Like policemen, salesmen and others who must earn a living 
on their feet, the postman appreciates maximum comfort in his 

a i ? his co in 2 Here's an unretouched “outaway” photo of a shoe worn _ 
shoes. With Celastic he gets this comfort in the toe area, be tr fan Ghats b. Veaelin oben Go eee 


ini i Tenn. Mr. Voorhi “I hese shoes for 
cause linings are smooth and the box toe holds its shape for pimped” pact peiac edb wr ese egg me 


no time suffered toe discomfost-due to loose and wrinkled 


the wear-life of the shoe. 
toe linings”. 


The sure union of lining, box toe and doubler produces 
tight wrinkle-free toe linings, and brings a measure of quality 
to your footwear that will be reflected in loyalty to your brand 
name. 

Build Celastic into your shoes — it pays. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION Be 
=> aan Ol 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
*Celastic is o registered trademark of the Celastic Corp. 
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THE UpHoistery Group’s NATIONAL 
LEATHER PROMOTION PROGRAM 


How a small budget has brought effective and successful results 


Y topic concerns the Advertising 
M Program of the few remaining 
tanners whose principal product is 
upholstery leather. I say “few re- 
maining” because in 1910 when my, 
father came from Newark, New Jer-| 
sey, to organize the business that be- - 
came the Eagle-Ottawa Leather Com- 
pany, there were twenty-six tanners 
making upholstery leather. Today 
our group totals nine, and of this nine 
several do not carry out the entire 
business of tanning and finishing. 
The reason for the drastic decline in 
our numbers was the introduction of 
the closed car with cloth upholstery as 
standard and the decline of the use 
of leather for covering furniture. 


Just before World War II our 
group got together and decided the 
way to get along was not to be under- 
cutting each others’ prices in the lim- 
ited markets which we had, but to 
try to expand those markets; because 
we had a product which research and 
improved manufacturing methods 
had developed into a material not 
only durable, but smart and stylish. 

We engaged James H. Liberty, a 
young man who had demonstrated 
his ability in promotional work in 
other fields, and were just getting 
under way when the war interrupted 
our progress. 

At the war’s end, our position was 
not exactly favorable. The require- 
ments of our war effort had imposed 
killing restrictions on the availabil- 
ity of genuine leather for the uphol- 
stery of civilian goods. Synthetic 
substitutes had appeared on the mar- 
ket in t abundance and were 
backed by extensive, powerful, costly 


Talk before National Hide Assn. 
Convention, Chicago, October 24. 
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By Julian B. Hatton, President 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 


promotions. In the circumstances 
these synthetics made _ substantial 
progress, were being widely accepted 
and extensively applied to products 
previously upholstered in leather. But 
not all of this was unfavorable if we 
took a long view. 

The promotions of plastics stimu- 
lated consumer wants which we felt 
genuine leather could satisfy in 
greater measure than any of these 
substitutes. This presented us with 
a challenging opportunity to expand 
the use of ieather to a greater extent 
than ever. Nevertheless we faced, 
first, the necessity of recapturing lost 
markets. 


This required greater efforts than 
we had ever been called upon to make 
in the past. 

It was logical to turn to advertis- 
ing as the only tool available to man- 
agement to reach and influence large 
numbers of users quickly, economi- 
cally. 

So we decided to advertise. But 
there remained many questions to be 
answered. What appeals would be 
most effective? To whom should we 
advertise? What media should we 
use? 

To provide factual information 
upon which to base conclusions re- 
garding these and other questions we 
undertook a nation-wide survey of 


consumers. A well-known, independ- « : : “pie 
consistently in successful advertising 


~ and which, when omitted, result in 


ent research organization interviewed 
1,551 families in the upper income 
brackets distributed in 37 cities across 
the entire country. 

This study provided us with a 
wealth of information regarding the 
attitudes of consumers toward all 
manner of upholstery materials. It 
showed us what our prospects liked 
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about leather, what they liked about 
plastics, other materials—what they 
wanted in the ideal upholstery ma- 
terial. 

Of course, they want practical ad- 
vantages—material that is durable 
and easy to clean. But of equal im- 
portance they want upholstery that 
is smart in appearance, that gives 
them a sense of pride of ownership, 
that is a symbol of their good taste 
and their good standing in the com- 
munity. To many, the synthetic ma- 
terials satisfied their practical needs. 
But genuine leather — and only 
leather—could appeal to their pride 
(while at the same time satisfying 
all practical requirements). Here was 
an appeal that was important to con- 
sumers and exclusive with leather. 

What could be such a “natural,” 
in the light of these scientifically es- 
tablished facts, as a high-fashion ap- 
peal in our consumer advertising? 
Surely, we felt, this would be more 
rewarding than to compete with imi- 
tations on their level. 

Each of our advertisements is eval- 
uated for selling effectiveness before 
we spend our money for publication. 
Our agency employs a method based 
upon years of research. Studies of 
hundreds of published campaigns rep- 
resenting investments of many mil- 
lions of dollars have isolated certain 
basic selling principles which appear 


loss of effectiveness, waste of oppor- 
tunity, reduced sales and profits. 
These principles are fundamental as 
distinguished from different styles or 
techniques of advertising. They are 
tested methods which you find effec- 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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the Sicridan P,-ess 





Wherever fine embossing and smooth plating 
is done you will find a Sheridan Press doing it 
best and most economically. Sheridan Presses are 
engineered to meet the most exacting requirements 
of the tanning industry. 


T-W-&C-B- 
SHERIDAN COMPANY 


Established 1835 


129-185 LAFAYETTE ST. 600 W. JACKSON BLVD. 183 ESSEX ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


52/54 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1, ENGLAND 











SULPHONATED OILS 
AND FAT LIQUORS 
Ole NERD GON NID CIN BO)eKAlE es 


MARDEN-WILD_ CORPORATION | 


ot _____ MARDEN-WILD OF CANADA? LTD., HALIFAX, N. S. 
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REGISTRANTS 


— TANNERS — 


A 


Abig, Alex, Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Allen, Bona, Bona Allen, Inc., Buford, Ga. 

Abrams, Jack, Brezner Tanning Co., Penacook, N. H. 

Alder, Fred, Eagle Flagg Tanning Co., Milwaukee 

Anderson, M. L., August Barth Leather Co., New Albany, Ind. 
Armour, Irving, Rapco Leather Co., S. Milwaukee 

Armour, Morton, Rapco Leather Co., S. Milwaukee 

Arnold, Fred, Jones & Naudin Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Artz, Fred E., Howes Leather Co., Boston 

Atkinson, K. L., Wm. Greiner Co., Chicago 


Baenziger, Raymond M., Huch Leather Co., Chicago 
Baker, F. B., Jr., Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., Chicago 
Barbour, Richard, Barbour Welting Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Barnet, Carl J., Jr., J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc., Lynn, Mass. 
Barnet, Carl J., Sr., J. S. Barnet & Sons, Inc., Lynn, Mass. 
Barr, M. J., A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago 


Baxter, Philip L., Northwestern Lea. Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Becker, Fred H., The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O. 

Benke, W. H., Hess & Hopkins Leather Co., Rockford, III. 
@Bentley, J. J., Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia 

Binger, R. E., Allied Kid Co, N. Y. C.-) - 

Blaut, S. J., Virginia Oak Tannery, Inc., Luray, Va. 
PBlock, A. C., Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
‘Block, E., Superior Tanning Co., Chicago 

Borenstein, A. M., Ambor Leather Co., Boston 

Braun, H. W., Blackhawk Tanners, Inc., Milwaukee 
Buettner, Erhard, Pfister & Vogel Tanning Co., Milwaukee 


Bundy, Donald, Northwestern Leather Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


Burgess, A. E., Hickey Leather Co., Grafton, Mass. 
Burr, Milton E., Eagle Ottawa Leather Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Butler, C. W., Jr., General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
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Cc 


Carr, Arthur J., Carr Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 

Carr, Felix, Carr Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 

Connett, Harold, Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia 

Crowley, Wm. H., Thomas Harvey Leather Co., Philadelphia 
Cumming, C. W., Armour Leather Co., Chicago 

Cunningham, R. A., Appalachian Tanning Co., Tullaloma, Tenn. 


D 


Danner, Carl F., American Hide & Leather Co., Boston 
Deane, George P., Barbour Welting Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Dahm, O. B., Richard Young Co., St. Louis 

Devereau, John E., Armour & Co., Chicago 

Donovan, Charles T., F. C. Donovan, Inc., Boston 
Donovan, James F., F. C. Donovan, Inc., Boston 

Downer, Prescott W., Moench Tanning Co., Gowanda, N. Y. 
Drew, E. W., International Shoe Co. St. Louis 

Drummer, D. L., Armour & Co., Chicago 

Drummer, Paul A., B. D. Eisendrath Tan. Co., Racine, Wisc. 
Dugdale, H. K., Beadenkopf Leather Co., Wilmington, Del. 
peecetany, N. P., Toxaway Tanning Co., N. Y. C. 


E 


Eberle, Geo. J., Eagle Flagg Tanning Co., Milwaukee 

Eisendrath, David B., B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co., Racine, Wisc. 
Elkan, Leo H., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Emery, Howard, American Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Emery, E. 0., Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Englehart, C. P., Armour Leather Co., Chicago 

Erhart, W. P., Benz Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Essenberg, Ted N., Whitehall Leather Co., Whitehall, Mich. 
Ewe, R. H., Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O. 


F 
Farber, Geo. N., L. Farber Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Feld, Ben, Feld Tanning Co., Milwaukee 
Feld, E., Feld Tanning Co., Milwaukee 


From left to right: 1. Frank Crystal 
and H. A. Coey; 2. Howard B. Sim- 
mons and John Harnly; 3. Wilson D. 
Scott and Chas. Morrison; 4. Fred 
Gruen and Jack Weiller; 5. Nick 
Beucher, National Hide Assn. Con- 
vention chairmen; 6. Ed Aulson; 
7. Leo J. Selya and Elmer J. Rump}. 
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in Your Shoes with 


THE NEW GOODYEAR WELT 
indenting Machine—Model C! 


Clean, sharp, uniformly placed indentions on the welt will do for the shoe what 
the frame does for a picture — set it off to best advantage. When you modernize 
your indenting equipment with a Goodyear Welt Indenting Machine — Model 
C, you get a machine that has all these improvements over the machine you are 
now using. 

@ Improved simultaneous pressure and feed result in improved quality. 

@ Clearer, deeper indentations — elimination of forcing by operator gives uni- 
form spacing and depth. 

@ Welt and inseam straining minimized. 

@ Improved wheel guard gives clearer view of work — permits wheeling closer 
to upper. 

@ Damage to upper minimized — wheel stationary until work positioned and 
pedal depressed. 

@ Less operator fatigue because (1) heavier work table absorbs vibrations (2) 
less foot pressure required (3) angular mounting of shoe-contacting parts 
assures easier feeding. 

@ Heel seats can be wheeled without change of fittings. 

@ Wear greatly reduced — automatic splash oiling results in smoother operation 
— lower maintenance costs. 

For better results and low maintenance, the Goodyear Welt Indenting Machine 

— Model C deserves a prominent place on your equipment replacement list. Get 

compkete details from your United representative. 


United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS : 
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i 


Findeiss, C. Findeiss Sons Co., Zanesville, O. 

Fink, A. S., Reliable Tanners, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Finkelman, I., Robert Lincoln Leather Co., Boston 
Finkelman, Philip, Lincoln Leather Co., Boston 

Fisher, Henry C., Armour Leather Co., Chicago 

Flagg, Kenneth S., Eagle Flagg Tanning Co., Milwaukee 
Flagg, Richard, Eagle Flagg Tanning Co., Milwaukee 
Fleckenstein, Chas. G., Radel Leather Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Fleckenstein, Ray, Radel Leather Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Fleisch, A. G., Pfister & Vogel Tanning Co., Milwaukee 
Flynn, Michael, John Flynn & Sons, Salem, Mass. 

Foot, E. H., S. B. Foot Tanning Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Frauendorfer, Milton, A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Friend, Kurt, J. Greenbaum Tanning Co., Chicago 

Frodin, Elmer E., Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., Chicago 

Fry, Roy E., Sidney Tanning Co., Sidney, O. 


SG 


Gallun, Edwin A., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Garver, W. A., Thomas B. Harvey Leather Co., Philadelphia 
Gay, Sherwood B., Blanchard Bro. & Lane, Newark, N. J. 
Gebhardt, A. A., A. L. Gebhardt Co., Milwaukee 

Gebhardt, A. E., Gebhardt-Vogel Tanning Co., Milwaukee 

Gill, J. J., Richard Young Co., Boston 

Goelden, Fred J., A. F. Gallun & Sons Cor}., Milwaukee 
Goldsmith, B., Zeigel Eisman & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Good, Carl F., Good Bros. Leather Co., Newark, N. J. 
Goodspeed, Harold N., A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Boston 
Graff, Fred W., Jr., Greiss Pfleger Tanning Co., Waukegan, III. 
Graves, P. A., Kistler Leather Co., Boston 

Gray, Byron A., International Shoe Co., St. Louis 

Greensfelder, E. G., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Greenwood, W. G., Charles Walton & Co., Philadelphia 

Grota, Ben A., Jr., Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Grubstein, Chas., American Leather Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
Grundy, Wm., Leas & McVitty, Inc., Philadelphia 

Gunnison, W. Boyd, Gunnison Bros., Inc., Girard, Penna. 


H : 


Hamel, Louis K., L. H. Hamel Leather Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Hammel, Wm., Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwaukee 

Hanson, Roy K., B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co., Racine, Wisc. 
Harding, Geo. E., Howes Leather Co., Boston 

Harnly, J. W., A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago 

Hartwig, W. A., Irving Tanning Co., Boston 

Haselton, C, L., Armour Leather Co., Chicago 

Hasse, Theo., Oshkosh Tanning Co., Oshkosh, Wisc. 

Hatton, Julian B., Eagle Ottawa Leather Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Hatton, Julian B., Jr., Eagle Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Hegeler, H. H., Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia 

Hegner, Geo. A., Howes Leather Co., Boston 

Hempel, J. C., Jr., Eagle Ottawa Leather Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Henrich, Reuben G., Surpass Leather Co., Philadelphia 
Hermann, Fred A., Hermann Oak Leather Co., St. Louis 

Hickey, Thos. R., John R. Evans & Co., Inc., Boston 


Hopkins, H. F., Hess & Hopkins Leather Co., Rockford, Il. 
Horween, Arnold, Horween Leather Co., Chicago 

Howell, C. S. Howes Leather Co., Chicago 

Howes, J. S., Howes Leather Co., Boston 

Howes, J. S., Jr., Howes Leather Co., Boston 

Hubschman, Milton, E. Hubschman & Sons, Philadelphia 
Huch, Louis E., Huch Leather Co., Chicago 

Hunneman, W. C., Jr., Wm. Amer Co., Philadelphia 
Hunter, R. L., Hickey Leather Co., Grafton, Mass. 

Huvos, Emery I., Geilich Tanning Co., Taunton, Mass. 


J 


Jagdfeld, L. C., Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Jones, A. J., Witch City Tanning Co., Salem, Mass. 

Jones, Don E., Blanchard Bro. & Lane, Milwaukee 

Jones, Lawrence L., Willard Helburn, Inc., Peabody Mass. 

Jordan, J. H., Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Waukegan, III. 
Jordan, J. O., Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Waukegan, Ill. 


K 


Kairn, Arthur T., R. Neumann & Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Kaltenbacker, J. C., Seton Leather Co., Newark, N. J. 

Kaplan, K., Colonial Tanning Co., Boston 

Karow, R. A., R. Neumann & Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Kean, W. R., Granite State Tanning Co., Nashua, N. H. 

Keating, Henry, Howes Leather Co., Boston 

Keirnan, E. F., Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Waukegan, III. 

Keirnan, T. S., Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co., Waukegan, Ill. 

Kelts, A. B., Eberle Tanning Co., Westfield, Penna. 

Kevil, Gerard, International Shoe Co., St. Louis 

Kiernan, N. M., Harold Smith Leather ‘Co., Gloversville 

Kilcrece, F. W., Armour Leather Co., Chicago 

Klancer, Louis J., Moench Tanning Co., Gowanda, N. Y. 

Kornreich, Max, R. Neumann & Co., Hoboken,, N. J. 

Krause, Gordon C., Wolverine Shoe & Tanning Corp., Rockford, 
Mich. 

Kremen, S. S., Tanners’ Council Res. Lab., U. of Cincinnati 


L 


Laskin, Myron, J. Laskin & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Laties, Simon G., Amdur Leather Co., N. Y. C. 

Laub, David J., Geo. Laub’s Sons, Buffalo 

Laub, Geo. A., Geo. Laub’s Sons, Buffalo 

Law, Wm. F., Law Tanning Co., Milwaukee 

Legallet, Paul, Jr., Legallet Tanning Co., San Francisco 
Lennie, B. F., Wood & Hyde Co., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Lichtman, Cecil, J. Lichtman & Sons, Newark, N. J. 
Light, P. G., American Hide & Leather Co., Boston 
Lindgren, Gray M., General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
Loewengart, Arthur, Loewengart & Co., N. Y. C. 
Loewengart, Sol, Loewengart & Co., N. Y. C. 
Longley, C. H., Surpass Leather Co., Milwaukee 

Lotz, W. R., Albert Trostel & Sons, Milwaukee 
Loveday, E. D., Goniprow Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Lowe, D. B., Sidney Tanning Co., Sidney, Ohio 











TECHNICAL SESSION PANELISTS 





(BE 


Reading from left to right: Fred O’Flaherty, Clifford 
Roberts; Robert Koppenhoefer, Robert Lotz, Alex Abig, 
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Robert Lollar, Sturgis Stout, C. H. Mann, E. R. Theis, 
R. H. Richards, and Irving Glass. 
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M P 
McCleery, John, Leas & McVitty, Inc., Philadelphia Parker, Otis H., Jr., American Hide & Leather Co., Boston 
McConnell, Richard J., Burk Brothers, Philadelphia Parkinson, Eleanor, B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co., ‘Chicago 
McCree, D. H., Lackawanna Leather Co., Hackettstown, N. J. Pearson, M. P., Armour Leather Co., Boston 
McGrath, John, Jones & Naudin Co., Gloversville, N. Y. Pierce, Earl L., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
McKinley, Lee C., International Shoe Co., St. Louis Petrie, L. J., The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O 
McKnight, D. J., Radel Leather Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. Poh, Geo. E., Barrett & Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Mahoney, J. F., Alma Leather Co., Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. Powell, Walter S., Brown Shoe Co., Gowanda, N. Y. 
Malcolm, J. R., Armour Leather Co., Chicago Presley, E. E., Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


Manasse, R. P., Sawyer Tanning Co., Napa, Calif. R 
Mann, A. J., Harvey Mann Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Martin, E. C., Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., Boston Raddatz, C. S., Wisconsin Leather Co., Milwaukee 


Mealley, G. H., . h . Gi , Ohi Rand, W. ‘it, ‘International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
ealley The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, Ohio Rawson, S Lz. The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O. 


Mercer, W. J., Bissell Leather Co., Salem, Mass. 
Merner, G. D., Merner Tanning Co., Petaluma, Calif. Ready, Leo T., Howes Leather Co., Ine., St. Louis 
Me hie. Caiman 6. Chien Regel, E. P., American Tanning Co., Chicago 
pst tage ag Peal Pan ws £0 Remis, Harry, Acme Leather Co., Inc., Peabody, Mass. 
Miller, C. H., Armour Leather Co., Williamsport, Pa. Reynolds, W., Eberle Tanning Co., Westfield, Penna. 
Miller, Frank H., Tanart Co., G. Levor & Co., Inc., N. Y. C. Rice, A. V., A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Miller, H. R., Jr., A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee Rice, Francis Y., American Hide & Leather Co., Boston 
Miller, Robt. J., Chicago Tanning Co., Chicago Richards, R. H., International Shoe Co., St. Louis 
Mueller, A. R., Northwestern Leather Co., Boston Richardson, F. D., S. B. Foot Tanning Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Myers, Chas. H., Kistler Leather Co., Boston seo D. E., Donnell & Mudge, Inc., Salem, Mass. 
Myers, Russel! W., Drueding Bros. Co., Philadelphia pag a mag 
oss, Haro . A. H. Ross & Sons Co., Chicago 
N Roth, H. E., Jr., Sidney Tanning Co., Sidney, O. 
Nason, David V., L. Laskin & Sons Corp., Milwaukee Rothschild, G. A., G. Levor & Co., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Nectow, S. N., A. C. Lawrence Leather Co., Boston a np 3 —— Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Neiley, J. F., Endicott Johnson Corp. Endicott, N. Y. ueping, F. E., Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Raleak. 1, Asment & Co. Chlece Rueping, W. H., Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
Nesbit, Seymour, Veecil Leather Co, N. Y. C. Rulison, Fred, F. Rulison & Sons, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 
Newman, W. T., Eagle Ottawa Lea. Co., Grand Haven, Mich. S 
Niblock, H. D., Armour Leather Co., Chicago Salloway ry, K z < 
Nicholson, Carmi, Radei Leather Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. Scott, Aiton, Willecd Helena, a Peabody? Mase 
Scott, W. A., Blackhawk Tanners, Milwaukee 
; Z e) 3 : Shaden, Leonard, Eagle Ottawa Leather Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Oestheich, Paul A., Western Leather Co., Milwaukee — Se hubert, A., B. D. Eisendrath, Inc., Racine, Wise. 
O'Flaherty, Fred, Tanners Council Research Lab., Cincinnati Schumann, Ww. F., Jr., Hotnenns Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago 
O’Kelley, J. L., Robert Scholze Tannery, Chattanooga, Tenn. Seltzer, John M., Kisler Leather Co., Elkins, W. Va. 


Olson, J. R., Pfister & Vogel Tanning Co., Milwaukee Severn, D. K., Van Tassel Leather Co., Norwich, Conn. 
Orr, E. K., Edgar S. Kiefer Tanning Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. (Continued on Page 95) 
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Shoe Fair in Chicago perhaps one of most 
significant in years. Even without spectacular buying, 
a rare occurrence at any show, Fair promises to be turning 
point in industry doldrums. All signs indicate business 
has already hit bottom, will improve at increasing speed 


from here on. 


Best portent for immediate business future 
not in sudden wave of price reductions for higher and 
medium priced shoes as publicized in daily papers. This 
was undoubtedly most eye-catching feature of Fair, will go 
far in promoting consumer interest. Shoe manufacturers 
far more concerned with status of wholesaler and retailer 
inventories . . . and these finally are approaching normalcy. 
Proof of pudding in widespread fill-in orders in addition 
to short-term orders for Spring. 


Importance of normal inventory position 
to health of shoe industry strikingly illustrated by 


events at Shoe Fair. As W. W. Stephenson, executive 
vice president of Shoe Manufacturers, aptly put it, industry's 
woes not due mainly to lack of consumer buying but princi- 
pally to piled-up inventories. Latter situation augmented 
more recently by tendency of retailers to wait for lower 
prices. Significant fact is that buying by public has been 
at normal rate over past few months . . . but industry itself 
has over-produced and over-bought. 


Shoe industry’s troubles cannot be cited 
as unique or due to any one set of circumstances. Majority 
of soft goods have suffered because of identical general 
reasons. War in any form or protracted defense production 
necessarily dislocates normal business trends. Inescapable 
fact is, however, that public’s rush to cover “probable short- 
ages” died a lot quicker than inventory stocking by manu- 
facturers, suppliers, wholesalers and retailers. 


Short of abrupt shift in international situa- 
tion, outlook is for slow return to normalcy. Both con- 
sumers and industry will remain wary of scare buying for 
some time. With inventories soon back at workable levels, 
shoe manufacturers should feel difference in orders. In turn, 
tanners and allied industry suppliers should experience 
healthy business pick-up. 
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Shoe industry can count on sharply lower 
military demand through first half 1952. This is 
official. Word passed down by Dan Danahy of the Muni- 
tion’s Board's Office of Procurement. Board, perhaps damp- 
ened by latest Truman dictum on secret information, would 
not specify exact pairage wanted in near future, stated only 
that military shoe needs in first six months 1952 will fall 
below last six months this year. Thus, shoe procurement, 
which reached height at rate of million pairs per month 
in first half 1951, was reduced to half million pairs or less 
per month in second half, will go even lower in coming 
months. Industry will once again be forced to turn to regu- 
lar civilian outlets. 


Hides and skins now “in approximate bal- 
ance with defense and civilian demand” but expanded 
use should be “avoided,” according to Defense Production 
Administration's newest “List of Basic Materials and Alter- 
nates.” Domestic rawstock placed in second of three vital 
classifications along with “vegetable tanning materials other 
than in Group I.” First or “in short supply” group, regarded 
by Department as insufficient for defense and civilian de- 
mands, were vegetable tanning materials chestnut, quebracho 
and wattle. Shortages cited principally in metals while 
leather continues to “ease slightly.” 


Good indication of how retailer earnings 
have been squeezed during year found in reports of 
leading retail corporations in first half 1951. Most show 
higher dollar sales for same period in 1950 but net income 
sorely pressed by increasing cost of goods, operating ex- 
penses, taxes, etc. 


Latest statements for 53 of country’s 100 
largest retailers, including chains, department stores and 
mail order houses, show sales up 11% over 1950 but net 
income after taxes off 13%. Average net profit margin 
narrowed from 3.0 to 2.4 cents per dollar of sales, lowest 
percentage in over a decade except for food chains which 
operate on low margin. Latter were also hardest hit by 
price controls, particularly on meats. Shoe chains fared 
better than many. 
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in sole leather that 
dives “barefoot comfort” 


“I hardly know I have 'em on!" . . . When a shoe-wearer 
can say that, he’s enjoying true barefoot comfort — in the kind 
of shoes he will keep on buying. 





For this kind of comfort, leather soles that have been carefully 
selected and expertly tanned are absolutely essential. That’s why 
England Walton sole leathers — with their interlocking fibre-structure 
that assures proper ventilation, springy flexibility and gentle, 

firm support — are the most efficient soling material you can use. 


Comfort-wise and sales-wise, it always pays to specify 
England Walton quality sole leathers. 


ENGLAND WALTON DIVISION, A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER CO. 


BENDS, CUT SOLES AND SOLE LEATHERS 


BOSTON + CAMDEN + PEABODY - NEW YORK + ST.LOUIS - COLUMBUS - MILWAUKEE - LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO + ASHLAND, KY. +» NEWPORT, TENN. + HAZELWOOD, N. C. 
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SHOE FAIR REVIVES LAGGING SALES 





BUYERS AND SELLERS 
OPTIMISTIC FOR 1952 


Lower Inventories Promise 
Good Business 


The biggest story coming out of 
the National Shoe Fair held in 
Chicago, Oct. 29-Nov. 1, is that re- 
tailers’ inventories are now at about 
normal levels, and in some instances 
slightly below normal. This, more 
than any other factor, holds the 
answer to Spring business for shoe 
manufacturers, and indicates the out- 
look for 1952, barring any untoward 
events to upset this picture. 

Reports from scores of manufac- 
turers, retailers and chains repre- 
senting a solid cross-section of shoe 
business revealed that inventories 
over the painful lull period of the 
past six months have been sliced 
down to a present state of no fat and 
all meat. “This,” said one leading 

anufacturer, “is the best and most 

ignificant news we could have hoped 
or. Shoe business is now back to 
wholesome buying mood.” 

The tenor of the Fair was one of 

though not exaggerated, 

It did not promise any 

oom period ahead; simply the re- 
umption of normal activity. 

As usual, buying at the Fair was 

risk with some sellers, inactive with 
thers. More significant was that 
uying interest in all lines was gen- 
inely active — far more than the 
ere “shopping interest” shown in 

ecent months. “There’s no getting 
way from it,” said one chain head, 
‘we need fresh stocks, new shoes. 
e’re looking to a very substantial 

ing. And a_ later-than-usual 


The “big price slashes” expected 
y some retailers just didn’t ma- 


rialize at the Fair. While many 
nanufacturers did announce cuts, 
these reductions were minor— 
averaging 15 to 75 cents; more in 
some of the higher-priced lines, but 
almost nil in the lower-priced shoes. 
“After the recent price cuts an- 
nounced by most producers,” said 
one manufacturer, “there was nothing 
left to cut from, except on a token 
basis.” 

This proved to be highly signif- 
icant. “Prices have stabilized” was 
the keynote running through the 
Fair. Further cuts appeared un- 
likely in the near future for most 
producers. Most buyers recognized 


this and, as a result, the wait-and-see 
attitude was held to a minimum. This 
factor also helped to spurt genuine 
buying interest, for buyers were now 
assured that the bottom has been 
reached. In fact, some believed 
that before long there might be a 
slow price movement upward, though 
none expects it before Spring. 
Some retailers expressed disap- 
pointment in the failure of prices. to 
fall more substantially. “Fifty or 75 
cents a pair—especially in the 
medium and upper ranges—isn’t 
enough to lure in customers.” How- 
ever, it looked as though that would 
be the extent of reductions. 
Starting on Sunday, a day prior to 
the “official” opening, attendance and 
traffic was heavy. Sellers’ lines were 
more brilliant and daring than seen 
in the past several years—inspired 
by the need to stimulate business. 
“A mere repetition of last Spring’s 
styles, with a few retouches, won’t do 
the selling job this year,” said a 
chain buyer. “We need some off- 
the-beaten-track shoes.” 


Practical Thinking 


Virtually all types of shoes re- 
flected this feeling. Men’s and wom- 
en’s casuals in particular. Women’s 
dress types, in some instances, went 
to extremes to draw attention with 
patterns and brilliant color combina- 
tions. Even some of the children’s 
lines came out of the “conventional” 
and into the high-style theme. 
Nevertheless, emphasis on __ the 
practical was evident everywhere— 
practical in terms of salability. 

Casuals and lower-priced lines 
(though not dead-end lines) were 
doing a brisk business. Staples 
showed strength mostly on fill-ins for 
the time being. Retailers, despite an 
optimism about Spring business, 
planned to hold their buying to a 
30-60 day basis, even shorter where 
possible. “We’re still feeling the bite 
of over-buying and advance buying 
of a year ago,” said one retailer. 
“Maybe this time it may be more 
justified, but we’re playing it close 
to the chest.” 

But it appears certain, at least on 
the basis of Fair activity and spirit, 
that shoe business is out of the 
rough. No boom is expected for 
1952, but no recessive period either, 
such as occurred in the last half of 
1951. Sellers and buyers alike went 
home feeling better than they had in 
nearly a year. 
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STEPHENSON CITES 
SHOE INDUSTRY ERRORS 


Inventory Bungling Led To 
Troubles 


Numerous errors of judgment, in- 
cluding underestimation of public 
intelligence, led the shoe industry 
to overproduce and overstock im- 
mediately following outbreak of the 
Korean war, W. W. Stephenson, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, told 
members of the National Shoe Trav- 
elers Association this week. 

Speaking before shoe salesmen and 
executives assembled at Chicago’s 
Hotel Morrison, Stephenson pointed 
out that consumers have been buying 
shoes at their customary rate and the 
shoe industry’s recent troubles stem 
from a “necessity to use up excess 
inventories early this year” and de- 
layed buying by retailers waiting for 
lower prices. 

Citing “basic errors” made in the 
past 10 months, he said the industry 
“failed completely” to distinguish 
between hard and soft goods in evalu- 
ating probable shortages. “We 
failed to take into account the ca- 
pacity of the shoe industry . . . to 
produce in relation to whatever the 
demand might be . . . we made this 
same mistake during World War II.” 

In addition, the industry “over- 
looked the lag time between appropri- 
ations for defense and the actual ef- 
fect of the spending of these appro- 
priations. Furthermore, actual pro- 
duction for defense is running six 
months behind schedule, which fur- 
ther distorts our earlier calculations. 

“We discounted the mass intelli- 
gence of the public and assumed 
that consumers would share our fears 
about possible shortages and rising 
prices. Following Korea, panic on 
the part of the public lasted 30 days, 
our hysteria continued for six months. 

“We forgot one of the most impor- 
tant lessons we should have learned 
during World War II; namely, that 
there is a tremendous flexibility to 
retail inventories. The actual rec- 
ords of the Shoe Rationing Branch 
of OPA indicated that inventories 
could be reduced by over one hun- 
dred million pairs and still leave 
shoe retailers in a position to fit and 
sell shoes.” 


(Concluded on Page 60) 
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pc Report 


SHOE MEN SHOW CAUTION 


Harry Post, the man who has mas- 
ter-minded the phenomenal rise of 
Neolite shoe products over the past 
several years, told LEATHER AND 
SHOEs that despite a few “bugs” yet 
to be removed from Neolite shoe up- 
per material, it was nevertheless des- 
tined for a “great future.” 

The all-Neolite shoe, introduced 
during the National Shoe Fair in 
Chicago, was shown in women’s dress 
and casual shoes, simulating in tex- 
ture and appearance various leathers 
such as suede, patent, reptiles, calf, 
etc. 

In men’s and children’s shoes, the 
upper is a combination of leather 
and Neolite. The tip and foxing are 
Neolite, the rest is leather. The Neo- 
lite portion is made to duplicate in 
color, texture, grain, thickness or 
finish, the leather portion of the 
upper. 

Asked why the whole upper of the 
men’s and children’s shoes were not 
of Neolite, Post said that there is still 
some consumer or general feeling 
that Neolite is a non-porous material. 
“For the time being,” he said, “we 
are using Neolite in combination 
with leather. In short, the leather 
will help sell the shoe. But,” he 


added, “the all-Neolite upper for all 
types of shoes will come before too 


long.” 

In the case of women’s dress or 
casual shoes, where the toe or back 
is open, or where there are cutouts 
on the vamp, there is no problem 
of porosity, and hence the all-Neolite 
upper should be feasible and accept- 
able, Post said. 

The all-Neolite shoes consist of 
upper, outsole, insole, quarter lining 
and toplift, with the welt to come 
shortly. 

No prices were quoted for the up- 
per material. Post stated that in 
shoes in the $8.50 to $15 retail range, 
as much as $2 a pair could be cut 
from the price of ordinary shoes as 
compared with the all-Neolite type. 
“But we do not want to see Neolite 
upper material go into extremely 
low-priced shoes,” said Post. “This 
is not solely a price-proposition prod- 
uct, or a leather substitute, but a 
product designed to be used and sold 
on its own distinctive merits.” 

Shoe manufacturers and buyers at 
the Fair were mixed in their recep- 
tion of the new upper material. Main 
objections were that there was too 
much of a “plastic sheen” to the 
material, and also that it had a some- 
what “rubbery” feeling. Also, where 
used in combination with leather, 
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ON NEW NEOLITE UPPERS 


after wear there might be a differ- 
ence showing up in the color and 
surface finish between the leather 
and Neolite portion resulting from 
different reactions from such elements 
as sun, rain, heat, dirt, perspiration, 
polishing, etc. 

Comfort was another point ques- 
tioned, as well as porosity and its 
relation to foot health. It was taken 
for granted that Neolite upper ma- 
terial, on the basis of past perform- 
ance of its soling material, would 
wear extremely well. “Perhaps too 
well for the good of shoe business,” 
was one visitor’s comment. Many 
shoe men felt, however, that in low- 
priced shoes this material should do 
well, in certain types of footwear. 

Most felt that it was too early to 
draw conclusions. “When we see it 
put to the day-to-day test of wear 
and consumer reaction,” said one 
buyer, “then we'll be better qualified 
to answer.” 

Post contends that the upper ma- 
terial, once the bugs are removed, 
will be welcomed by the public “be- 
cause the consumer is more receptive 
to a new product than an old one. 
But,” he added, “the older industries 
do not need to lose out to the newer 
industries. They do need to renew 
themselves continuously. They need 
to show that, in their industry, ad- 
vancement is as steady and as spec- 
tacular as the development of younger 
industries.” 

The part-Neolite upper is now 
ready for business. The all-Neolite 
upper will be ready for full-scale 
commercial launching within a few 
months, it is estimated. 


P. J. Duggan Heads 


Canadian Tanners 

Phil J. Duggan, president of Don- 
nell & Mudge, Ltd., New Toronto, 
has been elected president of the 
Tanners’ Association of Canada at 
the annual meeting in Montreal. 

Other officers include Abbot Con- 
way, Anglo Canadian Leather Co., 
Ltd., Huntsville, Ont., vice president; 
R. N. McCormick, secretary; and 
J. V. Horne, assistant secretary. 

TRAVELERS ELECT PICKRELL 

Keith Pickrell of the Middle At- 
lantic Shoe Travelers was elected 
president of the National Shoe Trav- 
elers Association at the group’s an- 
nual Convention held this week at 
the Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Other officers named were Jeff Al- 
exander, Southwestern Shoe Travel- 
ers, vice president; and Norman 
Souther, secretary-treasurer. 
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TANNERS LAUNCH 
LEATHER PROMOTION 


Total Fund To Approximate 
$1,000,000 


After some five years of “consider- 
ing” a large-scale cooperative pro- 
gram for promoting leather to the 
American public, U. S. tanners, act- 
ing through the Tanners’ Council, 
have set up active committees to raise 
vitally needed funds from members 
for this purpose. 

Rising anxiety of the leather indus- 
try concerning the increasing inroads 
of non-leather materials for soles 
and uppers has brought this program 
hastily from the talking to the action 
stage. 

Though no definite method of rais- 
ing the funds has been decided upon, 
the preliminary plan is to assess 
Council members somewhere in the 
vicinity of one-tenth of one percent 
of the annual dollar volume. It is 
estimated that, on this basis, a total 
fund of about $750,000 from Council 
members alone will be raised. # 

Separate “war chests” from allied” 
industries — hide dealers, packers 
renderers, tanning materials and 
equipment firms, etc. — might swell 
the total fund to around $1,000,000 

No deadline has been set for estab=” 
lishment of the fund or how it will be 
administered. Basically, the fund 
will be used to promote leather o 
a national scale and create a stronger” 
“leather-consciousness” in the minds 
of the American public. 


CIO WINS PAY HIKE 7 
AT INTERNATIONAL 


Close to 12,000 members of. 
United Shoe Workers of Americay 
CIO, employes of International Shoe 
Co., voted this week to accept @ 
company offer to increase wages from 
six to nine cents per hour. i 

The wage hike, retroactive to Ociy 
1, will affect CIO employes at Inter+ 
national plants in Missouri, Illinois 
and New Hampshire. Dave Wilson, 
USWA’s St. Louis territorial repre- 
sentative, said most workers would 
receive a six-cent hourly increase 
while about 800 skilled mechanics 
would be hiked eight cents per hour. 

The new contract, agreed upon 
after six weeks of negotiations, is 
effective for one year. It provides 
also for improvements in vacation 
provisions. 

Terms reached with the CIO are 
expected to set the wage pattern 
throughout the shoe industry in the 
area. 





SALES UP 20% AT 
INTERNATIONAL SHOE 


Biggest Gain In Military 
Footwear 


Dollar value of shoes shipped to 
customers to date this year is approx- 
imately 20 percent higher than in the 
same period a year ago, Edgar E. 
Rand, president of International 
Shoe Co., told 500 of the company’s 
salesmen in St. Louis last week. 

Salesmen met in St. Louis to at- 
tend separate sales meetings of three 
of International’s general line divi- 
sions; Roberts, Johnson & Rand, 
Peters and Friedman-Shelby. 

Dollar gain in civilian footwear 
shipments has been small compared 
to that of military footwear, Rand 
added. Production of the latter has 
averaged 16,000 pairs per day during 
1951. 

“While we do not anticipate a 
boom,” said Rand, “we believe busi- 
ness will continue steady and good 
during the balance of 1951. National 


employment is at an all-time high. 
Wages are at all-time peaks. Farm 
crops are generally good, and even 
with lower prices for some farm 
products, income from agriculture 
will be tremendous. Many analysts 
believe that Christmas business will 
produce the largest dollar volume in 
history. 
Civilian Supplies OK 

The company does not expect that 
military demand will cause “any 
great drain” of civilian footwear 
supplies. “We are not especially 
bullish about prices,” Rand _ said, 
“nor do we fear a shortage of hides 
and skins if imports continue in good 
volume.” 

Byron A. Gray, International’s 
board chairman, stated that govern- 
ment spending was the nation’s big- 
gest inflationary factor. Predicting a 
steady increase in defense output 
throughout next year, Gray said, 
“While some strengthening in prices 
generally appears likely, the major 
inflationary impact probably will be 
delayed until some time in 1952.” 


TANIMEX NAMES LINCOLN 


Paul R. MacKinney, president of 
Tanimex Corp., New York, an- 
nounced at the Tanners’ Council 
Convention in Chicago, last week that 
L. H. Lincoln & Son, Inc., Couders- 
port, Pa., has been appointed repre- 
sentative for Tanimex. The firm’s 
products include Quebracho extract, 
wattle extract and spray-dried tan- , 
ning powders produced in Paraguay, 
England and South Africa. 


4th Factory Management 
Conference Set 


The Fourth Factory Management 
Conference, technical symposium for 
shoe industry executives, will be held 
May 11-13 at the Netherlands-Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 

Sponsored by the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association, the Con- 
ference will feature discussion meet- 
ings devoted to technical engineering 
displays of new and improved equip- 
ment and machinery, and other new 
products. 
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can and does make costly mistakes. 
possible. 


AJAX MACHINE CO. 


CONTROL «THAT STITCH!! 


Manual operation in the stitching room, no matter how experienced, is only human. It 


Scientific. GUARANTEED STITCHING CONTROL is now 





“CONTROLLED STITCHING" 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Call Liberty 2-8684 
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PROPOSE LEATHER 
MISSIONARY PROGRAM 


A program for leather industry ex- 
ecutives who want to cooperate in a 
shoe and leather goods retailer mis- 
sionary project has been outlined by 
James L. Barren, president, Ameri- 
can Extract Co., Port Allegany, 
Penna. Mr. Barren invites tanners, 
tanning machinery and _ materials 
manufacturers, hide and skin dealers, 
and others in the leather industry to 
write him for the details. 

The plan calls for a concerted 
drive, by personal calls, on shoe and 
leather goods retailers to help bring 
them up to date on the story of 
leather, its manufacture and use. “I 
believe,” says Mr. Barren, “that a 
great deal can be accomplished for 
leather if leather industry represent- 
atives will call on retailers. I shall 
be glad to furnish details of the plan 
to any one requesting them—without 
obligation, of course.” 


Wisconsin Tanners To Meet 
January 19 

The Wisconsin Tanners Production 
Club has announced it will hold one 
of the most important meetings in its 
history when members and guests get 
together Saturday, Jan. 19, 1952, at 
the Plankington House, Milwaukee. 


Reported as of special significance 
to chrome tanners and manufactur- 
ers of chrome and syntan, the meet- 
ing has been opened to all tanners, 
leather chemists and members of the 
allied trades. 

Starting at 1:30 p.m. the following 
four papers will be given and dis- 
cussed : 

1. “Sorting Evaluation of Small 
Tests,” by C. D. Wilson of Fred 
Rueping Leather Co., Fond du Lac, 
Wis. 

2. “The Use of Napthalenic Syn- 
tans in conjunction with Chrome 
Tanning,” by Bob Lotz and Dr. E. R. 
Theis. The latter will also act as 
program moderator. 

3. “The Overall Basicity of 
Chrome Liquors,” by Dr. T. C. Thor- 
stensen. 

4. “The Over'All Basicity of 
Chrome Tanned Leathers,” by Dr. 
Stubbings of the University of 
Lehigh. 

R. E. Nelson of American Cyana- 
mid Co. will conduct discussion on 
the first two papers while Harold 
Miller of A. F. Gallun Sons & Corp., 
Milwaukee, will take over on the 
latter two papers. 

Carl Taylor, well-known business- 
man and speaker, will headline the 
banquet, which starts at 6:45 p.m. 


New Type Leather Packing 
By Houghton 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadel- 


phia, Pa., has announced availability 
of a new type rubber-impregnated 
leather packing which it claims offers 
distinct advantages over both syn- 
thetic rubber and wax-impregnated 
leather. 


The new packing, to be known as 
No. 1243 VIM Leather Packing, is 
said to combine the lower friction 
and greater strength of leather with 
the perfect sealing, resilience and 
heat resistancy of rubber. 


Made from long-fibre’ mineral- 
tanned VIM leather, it is completely 
impregnated with a selected synthetic 
elastomer. The bond between the 
leather and rubber is completed by a 
special polymerization process—an 
all-way-+hrough impregnation rather 
than surface treatment. 


Result is a_ pliability formerly 
found in rubber packings, so that 
the packing can be squeezed double 
in the hand, then rebound to exadt 
proportions when released. : 





HOW TO CONSERVE A MARKUP 


Distribution is never automatic. Otherwise, markups for man- 
facturers wouldn’t be subject to fast and furious depreciation. 


Crompton accounts receivable financing gets right to the core 
of the distribution problem — by converting these frozen assets 
into cash daily. 


Your credit and collection overhead — your liability for credit loss simply 


disappear. 


The financial build-up tightens management’s hand on the controls... releases 
valuable time and energy for better selling. When a business is in the groove 
serving customers, markup tends to conserve itself. 


Because Crompton Factoring Service provides the sinews of improved operation, 
it buttresses maintained markup and net profit, too. 


Ge Taman Tei 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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NEW TANNING AGENT 
PLACED ON MARKET 


“Usapon X2,” a new chemical 
agent to aid tanners in filling and 
developing a smoother grain, has 
been announced by U. S. Sanitary 
Specialties Corp. of Chicago. The 
new product, developed in the lab- 
oratories of the 35-year-old indus- 
trial chemical firm during the past 
year, is classified as anionic and as a 
non-astringent chemical _ buffing 
agent. 

Easily soluble in water. “Usapon 
X2” represents a “major advance 


toward improving the smoothness 
and feel of leather,” according to 
W. S. Jessop, president of U. S. Sani- 
tary Specialties Corp. “The new agent 
has the effect of taking the raspiness 
out of the grain after retanning, of 
levelling, and of giving a smoother 
grain with a silky smooth feel after 
fat liquoring,” Jessop said. 

O. K. Meyer, well-known in tan- 
ning circles and formerly purchasing 
agent for Monarch Leather Co., is 
now consultant to the chemical firm. 
He has released results achieved in 
test runs of “Usapon X2” by a mid- 
western tanner. 











EDGE OUT COMPETITION 
with Jameson | 
WATERPROOF HEEL 
and EDGE FINISH 


for RUBBER and PLASTIC SOLES— 





FIBRE and LEATHER HEELS with 
RUBBER or PLASTIC TOPLIFTS 
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TUDO 


A BEAUTIFUL SET EDGE FOR RUBBER SOLES 


that requires no priming coat or edge filler 


Operating instructions 


BRUSH ON — ALLOW TO DRY 
SET WITH MEDIUM HOT IRON 


An Exceptionally Well Filled Heel. Burnishes Easily 
To A Smooth Bright Finish. Single Coat 
Holds Well On Plastic Toplift. 


In black and all colors to match customers’ specific requirements 





A line from you will bring our rep 


C. F. JAMESON 


& CO., INC. 


218 RIVER ST., HAVERHILL, MASS. 
AGENTS 


New York Stain Co. 
Brooklyn, N. 


Dellinger Sales Co. 


i Reading, Pa. 


Brockten Operating Co. 
Avon, Mass. 
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Based on 40 full tannery runs us- 
ing the agent, it was found that yield 
increased from 85.26 percent per raw 
pound of hide to 89.56 percent on 
native steers, a 14 percent increase in 
seven percent grade improvement 
was found, particularly in lower 
three of six grades tested, an increase 
was shown in tear test non-fibrous 
cut, and a fuller and rounder feel 
resulted when used with full chrome 
tannage. 

Greatest improvements were ob- 
served on vegetable retanned calf, 
russet, sheep, kips, etc.; full chrome 
tanned leathers; chrome extract re- 
tan mechanical leathers; and chrome 
resin retan leathers. Fully tanned 
bark or extract sides for sole leather 
purposes, bag, case and strap leath- 
ers showed no appreciable improve- 
ment because of the large amount of 
extract used. 

Meyer reports the company plans 
to make “Usapon X2” available to 
tanners who wish to conduct their 
own trial runs. For information con- 
tact O. K. Meyer, Kimberly Rd., Bar- 
rington, IIl., or W. S. Jessop, presi- 
dent, U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp., 
1001 So. California Ave., Chicago 12. 


SHOE MEN ELECT 


The National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association has elected the following 
members as directors for a three-year 
term: A. W. Cadwell, Freeman Shoe 
Corp.; Maxey Jarman, General Shoe 
Corp.; J. L. Moran, Moran Shoe Co.; 
W. J. Reardon, Daniel Green Co.; 
Joseph S. Stern, U. S. Shoe Corp.; 
Frank M. Simpson, Little Falls Felt 
Shoe Co.; John B. Goldenberg, 
Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co.; John B. Rein- 
hart, Jr., Trimfoot Co.; David S. 
Cohen, M. Cohen & Sons; George 
Norvell, Perry-Norvell Shoe Co.; 
Benjamin Stone, Stone-Tarlow Co. 

Charles H. Jones, Jr., of Common- 
wealth Shoe & Leather Co., was 
named chairman of the Trade Rela- 
tions Committee; Louis H. Salvage 
of Louis H. Salvage Shoe Co., chair- 
man of the Membership Committee; 
and Roger A. Selby, Selby Shoe Co., 
chairman of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. All were one-year appoint- 


ments. 
nila Sula 


©@ Gilbert F. Jonas has been ap- 
pointed vice president and director of 
sales and styles for the newly formed 
Rice-O’Neill-Boyd-Welsh, Inc., St. 
Louis. Jonas, active in the style and 
shoe sales field for the past 22 years, 
has been associated with General Shoe 
Corp. for the past five years. He is 
credited with introducing many new 


shoe styles. 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Men’s Mule Slippers 
November 13, 1951—Veterans 


Administration invitation to bid on 
44,784 pairs men’s mule-type house 
slippers, VA Spec. Vat-3046-A, dated 
March 13, 1951. Opening in Wash- 
ington at 2:00 p.m. with delivery to 
three VA Depots by March 14, 1952. 


Tooling Leather 


November 26, 1951—QM-30- 
280-52-445, covering 980 skins black 
calfskin tooling leather, 2-214 o02z.; 
2800 skins medium brown tooling 
leather, 2-214 oz.; and 2400 skins 
black and brown sheepskin lining 
skivers. Opening at 3:00 p.m. in 
New York, for the Army. 


LEATHER BIDS OPENED 


There were eleven bidders at the 
opening of Army Invitation QM-30, 
280-52-306, calling for various 
leather items. The following are the 
low bidders in each category: 


Item 1—507 backs of leather, lace, 
chrome tanned, 6 to 7 oz.—Caldwell 


Lace Leather Co., Auburn, Ky.; 90c 
per sq. ft.; five days acceptance, net. 

Item 2—330 backs of leather skirt- 
ing, natural russet, 10 to 12 oz.; 
Norwich Leather Co., Norwich, 
Conn.; 97c per sq. ft.; 10 days 
acceptance, net. 

Item 3—150 skins, leather, sheep- 
skin, el Morocco, brown tooling; 
Brindis Tanning Co., Haverhill, 
Mass.; .2749 per sq. ft.; 30 days ac- 
ceptance, 1% in 20 days. 


OPEN MARINE SHOES 

Eighteen shoe manufacturers 
turned in bids Oct. 22 at the Phila- 
delphia Marine Depot at the opening 
of Marine Invitation No. 98S, cover- 
ing 237,836 pairs of low quarter 
shoes. Low bidder on the entire 
quantity was J. F. McElwain, of- 
fering $5.315 per pair for Philadel- 
phia delivery and $5.445 per pair for 
San Francisco delivery. 

John Addison Footwear bid on 
30,000 pairs at $5.50 for Philadelphia 
and 30,000 pairs at $5.68 for San 
Francisco. Endicott-Johnson Corp. 
offered 80,000 pairs at $5.56 or 85,- 
000 pairs at $5.82 or 90,290 pairs 
at $6.08 for Philadelphia and 135,- 
000 pairs at $5.71 or 140,000 pairs 
at $5.93 or 147,000 pairs at $6.23, 
San Francisco delivery. 


OPEN QUEBRACHO BIDS 


Standard Dyewood Co., Medford, 
Mass., was low bidder at the open- 
ing of Navy Invitation No. 9634, 
calling for 6,000 lbs. tannin, quebra- 
cho, technical grade powder. Stand- 
ard offered to supply the entire quan- 
tity at $.17156; $.172565; $.17551; 
and $.20274. There were twelve 
bidders in all. Lowest bidders were: 


H. M. Newhall. & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; $.1725; five days ac- 
ceptance, net. 


Leon E. Monnier, Inc., Peabody, 
Mass.; $.1861; $.1739; $. shar 
$. 2265; 60 days acceptance, 1% 
10 days. 


American Dyewood Co., N. Y. C.; 
$.1870; $.1959; $.2025;. $.2409; 
15 dzys acceptance, 1% in 10 days. 


The J. S. Young Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; $.1821; $.1928; $.1996; 
$.2428; 60 days acceptance, 1% in 
10 days. 

Arthur C. Trask Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
$.1975; $.2100; $. 1975; $.2125; 
30 days acceptance, 1% in 10 days 


Standard Dyewood Co., Medfor 
Mass.; $.17156; $.172565; $.17551 
$.20274; 60 days acceptance, 2% i 
10 days, 1% in 20 days. 
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GIVREN LOW BIDDER 

E. J. Givren Shoe Co., Inc., Rock- 
land, Mass., was low bidder at the 
opening of Army Invitation QM-30- 
280-52-343, calling for 1,688 ea or- 
thopedic convalescent shoes in vari- 
ous sizes; Givren offered to supply 
the total quantity at $4.54 ea, 60 
days acceptance, 1/10 of 1% in ten 
days; government delivery. 

The other two bidders at the open- 
ing were Copeland & Ryder Co., Jef- 
ferson, Wis.; total at $7.36; 15 days 
acceptance, net; gov. del. And 
W. B. Coon Co., Rochester, N. Y.; 
all at $5.55; 10 days acceptance, net; 
gov. del. 


18 BID ON STAYS 
There were 18 bidders at the open- 
ing of Army Invitation QM-30-280- 
52-410, calling for 220,000 leather 
stays. Low bidder was Western 
Leather Co., Milwaukee, Wis., of- 
fering to supply the total quantity 
at .006; 60 days acceptance, net. 
Lowest bidders follow: 
Auburn Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
onn.; all .00610; 60 days accept- 
nce; 1% in 20 days. 
Franklin Bros., Inc., Brockton, 
ass.; 110,000 at .0074; 110,000 at 
0084; or 220,000 at .0079; 60 days 
cceptance; 2% in 20 days. 





Star Leather Co., Brockton, Mass.; 
all .0075; 60 days acceptance, net. 

Maynard H. Moore, Jr., Inc., 
Stoneham, Mass.; all .00793; 60 days 
acceptance, net. 


OPEN LASTS BIDS 

McNichol & Taylor Co., Saugus, 
Mass., was low bidder at opening 
of Army Bid Invitation QM-30-280- 
52-391. The firm offered to supply 
7,500 Munson lasts at $3.14 per pair, 
FOB destination; 60 days acceptance, 
net. There were fifteen bidders in all 
for the 51,684 pairs called for. 

McNichol & Taylor Co., Saugus, 
Mass.; b) 7,500 pr $3.14; 60 days 
acceptance, net. 

Jones & Vining, Inc., Brockton, 
Mass.; a) 15,000 pr $3.15; 60 days 
acceptance, 3% in 10 days. 

North Shore Last Corp., Lynn, 
Mass.; a) 5,000 pr $3.15; b) 5,000 
pr $3.15: 60 days acceptance, 1% in 
20 days. 

United Last Co., N. Y. C.; a) 
10,000 pr each at $3.17, $3.15, $3.13; 
b) 10,000 pr each $3.22, $3.20, 
$3.18; 60 days acceptance, 1% in 
20 days. 

Leader Last Co., Inc., Beverly, 
Mass.; a) 5,000 pr $3.19; b) 5,000 


pr. $3.23; 60 days acceptance, 2% 


in 20 days. 


Better-than-Ever SEWING{MACHINE PARTS by BOSMACO 
When you want the job done properly and quickly; when you need help to keep produc- 
ing economically—buy Bosmaco Precision products, parts and attachments. 

Send for Parts List — NOW 





Heads Thread Firm 











Waldo F. Operer, widely known in 
the industrial thread industry, who 
has announced opening of his own 
firm under the name of Industrial 
Thread Corp. Operer recently re- 
signed as eastern district sales man- 
ager of Belding Corticelli’s industrial 
thread division. The new firm, with 
headquarters at 13 University Place, 
New York City, will market threads 
of both natural and synthetic fibres 
to a broad range of industries. Op- 
erer, a past director of the Thread 
Institute, once served as general sales 
manager of Summit Thread Co. 
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SHOE FAIR WEEK FINDS 
LEATHER TRADE MARKING TIME 


Sales Negligible, Prices Nominal As Tanners 
Await Show Results 


Tanners remain out of hide and 
skin market pending new leather 
sales. Few if any reported this 
week with most of trade in Chi- 
cago. 


Sole Sluggish 

“Nothing doing this week,” report 
Boston sole leather tanners who have 
had little to cheer about for many 
weeks. However, sales were not ex- 
pected during Shoe Fair week and 
tanners were not disappointed by 
lack of business. The big interest 
at moment centers on business at the 
Chicago Fair. Activity there, or at 
least a revival of shoe orders, would 
mean renewed activity on the sole 
leather market. 

With sole interest and sales at a 
minimum, prices remained merely 
nominal. Actually, tanners had little 
chance to quote prices on any selec- 
tions since inquiries were almost 
non-existent. A small amount of 
leather was sold but this was “nuis- 
ance” stock which was depressing the 
market and tanners were glad to get 
rid of it at almost any price. 

Sole leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia report conditions quite bad. 
There is just “nothing to report” 
say the tanners—nothing going on 
in any type of sole leather at all. 
Everything handled by these tanners 
practically dead. Prices still not 
quoted by tanners who consider any- 
thing they may say as “totally un- 
realistic.” 


Sole Offal Slow 
About the same situation pre- 
vailed in Boston sole leather offal 
markets. Tanners and dealers alike 
had nothing to report, could only sit 


back and hope for early develop- 
ments. Mixed yet generally optimis- 
tic reports from Show promise better 
business ahead. Until this develops, 
tanners determined to keep rawstock 
buying, wettings to a minimum. All 
are determined to prevent inventories 
from getting out of hand. 

Sales not worth reporting, prices 
at last week’s levels although with 
weak undertone, partially due to 
continued : easiness of hide market 
and partially to lack of buying in- 
terest by shoe manufacturers. 

Just for the record, most recent 
price lists ranged in lower 40’s for 
steer bellies, below 40c for cow 
bellies. Tanners asked but few re- 
ceived up to 45c for steers, up to 
43c for cows. Double rough shoul- 
ders sold in 70-90c range with volume 
at 82c. Light single shoulders, heads 
on, were at 67-72c, heavies at 60c 
and below. 


Calf Same 

“Very quiet week,” is the best 
Boston calf leather tanners can say 
for present. All eyes are turned to- 
ward Chicago where Shoe Fair holds 
sway. Tanners willing to listen to 
any offer but few are forthcoming. 
Most shoe manufacturers have 
enough leather on hand for present 
needs, say they prefer to wait. 

This holds true even though some 
tanners, mindful of weakening skin 
market, are offering leather at re- 
placement costs or below just to get 
leather moving. 

Interest in better grades, both 
men’s and women’s weights, almost 
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SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
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nil at 90c and above. Top lists mean 
nothing today. Buyers mainly in- 
terested in leather at 60c and below 
but this is hard to find. Best sales 
still range between 60-90c with 75c 
a good indication. Suede slow at 
$1.10 and down. 


Sheep Steady 

Conditions unchanged on Boston 
sheep leather market. Most tanners 
report a few steady orders here and 
there but nothing startling. Activity 
of.three or four weeks ago has gen- 
erally disappeared, particularly big 
orders. A trickle of business here 
and there is best trade can do. 

Prices surprisingly firm in midst 
of weakening hide and skin market. 
Less price resistance noted in sheep 
market because sheep leather prices 
did not keep pace with early infla- 
tion, remained close to pre-Korean 
levels through 1951. Thus russets 
are still pegged at 26-30c for boot 
linings, 24-25c for shoe linings. 
Specialty leathers up to 32c gen- 
erally. Colored vegetable linings 
range from 24-28c with emphasis on 
lower price. Chrome slow at 32c 
and down. Hat sweat quiet as is 
garment sheep. 


Sides Saggy 

Continued easiness of packer hide 
market forces side leather tanners in 
Boston to revise lists downward. 
With trading of hides negligible and 
bearish trend the rule, tanners find 
buyers not too interested. Latter 
waiting to see when market will hit 
bottom, how far leather lists will 
drop. 

Tanners lower prices from 3-5c 
per foot but still find few takers. 
However, side market has been active 
in past two months and tanners are 
not in too pressing inventory situa- 
tion. As they point out, good sales 
at Shoe Fair can bring shoe manu- 
facturers actively back into side mar- 
ket. There is not too much leather 
around and a concerted demand 
might soon squeeze available sup- 
plies, tighten prices. Also, continued 
ceiling in slaughter keeps hide supply 
slow, might firm up these prices if 
any demand develops. This is the 
in-between week, however. Tanners 
can only wait and hope. 


Splits Lethargic 
Boston splits tanners and dealers 
find themselves in same boat with 
side tanners. Weakening hide market 
makes it extremely difficult for them 
to hold leather lists at firm levels. 
Tanners now hope hide market will 
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Laub Quality is Famous 
1 Leather Specialties, too! 


Strap Sides and Backs 
(Russet and colors) 


Skirting Sides and Backs 
Back, Bend, Shoulder, 


Belly Splits 
(Vegetable tanned in colors) 


Russet and Colored Strap Bellies 


Double Waistbelt Shoulders 
(Russet and colors) 


Steer Harness Leather Sides 
(Russet and black) 


Stag Harness Leather Backs 
(Russet and black) 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 


TANNERS SINCE 1846 
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AGENTS 
BOSTON & NEW YORK: Merrihew & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA: Earl C. Cookman Co. 
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FAR WEST: Russ White Co. 
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reach stable level soon, better shoe 
orders will bring buyers actively into 
leather market. 


As usual in recent months, heavy 
suede splits the most wanted item. 
emphasis is on the down and better 
selections can be had in middle 40's. 
Light suede splits only fair at mid 
and lower 30’s. Linings slack be- 
tween 20-30c with not enough orders 
to make prices anything but nominal. 
Gussets slow, work show not much 
better. 


Kid Better 


Kid leather tanners of Philadel- 
phia find business has picked up 
slightly. It looks as if they have 
finally gotten over the hump. Al- 
though orders haven’t picked up too 
much, many tanners feel there is def- 
initely more interest around. 

The big factor is that glazed is 
starting to be in demand in colors 
which had previously been out in 
samplings. Orders coming in still 
not very large but sufficient to show 
the trend. There is still no focusing 
on any special shade, and interest 
is spread over a great variety of 
colors and color tones. 

Suede still doing some business in 
black. This has been top for years 
but interest is turning away toward 
colored glazed. Slipper leather is 
slow not only with slipper men but 
with cowboy boot manufacturers. 
Crushed practically dead except for 
a few orders which turn up here and 
there. Satin mats definitely reported 
as dead. 

The price situation in all types 
of kid leathers remains as it has 
been for the past few weeks. Raw- 
skins are still quite firm considering 
the present situation, and their prices 
apparently will not go any lower. 


Average Prices 


Suede 45-95c 

Glazed 35-$1.05 
Linings 30-60c 
Slipper 35c-70c 
Satin mats 69c-$1.20 
Crushed 35c-80c 


Belting Slips 

Belting leather tanners of Phila- 
delphia say the very small flurry in 
business of a week ago seems to have 
died down. There is “something go- 
ing on” in all types of leathers han- 
dled by these tanners but nothing to 
any great degree. Many tanners 
have given up looking for real busi- 
ness “just around the corner” and 
feel that nothing much will happen 
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this year to improve things to any 
degree. 

Rough leather tanners do not wish 
to quote prices of actual sales; some 
tanners say there is such competition 
for the small amount of business 
around that it’s a case of dog eat dog. 


Curriers say business still on the 
upgrade to some degree. However, 
some of the biggest orders are re- 
lated to “defense” and little is going 
to their usual customers in private 
industry. There is sufficient business 
around to bring some curriers who 
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were on a 32-hour week back to full 
time. 
AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICES 
CURRENT IN PHILADELPHIA 


Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 
Butt bends 1.56-1.60 1.51-1.56 

Centers 12” ..... 1. > ° . 
Centers 24”-28”. 

Centers 30” 

Wide sides ...... 

Narrow sides .... 1.40-1. 45 1. :36-1.41 1. ‘30-1. 37 


Additional premiums: extra yg B plus l4c; 

light plus 10c; extra heavy plus 10c. 
STEPHENSON CITES 
(Concluded from Page 50) 


Stephenson declared that Govern- 
ment action after Korea to prevent 
shortages and insure an anae flow 
of hides, skins and tanning materials 
to the shoe industry has proved un- 
necessary. He termed price controls 
on shoes and many other consumer 
items a “major fiasco.” 

He urged industry executives to 
profit by past mistakes and to decide 
that “the hard way to sell shoes is 
really the best way, which means sit- 
ting down with each customer and 
working out his requirements and 
his merchandising and promotional 
programs, in complete regard for dis- 
turbances in the industry. . . .” 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Wanted and For Sale 


PROPOSALS FOR MATERIAL, ETC. 

U. 8. Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C., October 29, 1951. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this 
Office until 10 o’clock a.m., November 19, 
1951, for furnishing Leather, Book Cloth, Gold 
Leaf, and other material for the public print- 
ing and binding to the Government Printing 
Office during the term of 6 months beginning 
January 1, 1952. The right to reject any and 
all bids and to waive defects is reserved. 
Detailed schedules of the materials, etc., re- 
quired, accompanied by blank proposals and 
giving the regulations with which bidders must 

comply, may be obtained by addressing 

JOHN J. DEVINY, 


Public Printer. 














For Sale 
SLIP-LAST FACTORY in St. Louis, fully 
equipped and staffed, producing 1,000 pairs 
high-grade shoes daily, available within 


30 days. 
Address L-4, ¢/o, 
Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 

Chicago 6, Il. 











Situations Wanted 


Salesman 

Thoroughly capable, personable businessman, 
also experienced sorter of uppers, linings and 
splits seeks position as salesman. Or can take 
charge of complete inside field. Or both com- 
bined. Willing worker. Write Box Z-13, c/o 
Leather and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. 








Sales Demonstrator 


YOUNG MAN desires position as sales demon- 
strator, Five years’ practical experience in all 
phases of leather making, including two years 
in the laboratory. Willing to relocate. 
Address L-2, 
c/o gy d and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


(See Page 97 for other Classified 
Advertisements) 
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PACKER HIDES SLOWER AND WEAKER 
AS PRICE PRESSURE GROWS 


Packers And Tanners Jockey For Position With 
Few Sales Reported 


Interviews with hide dealers at the 
recent National Hide Association 
convention, with tanners at the an- 
nual fall meeting of the Tanners’ 
Council, and with shoe manufacturers 
and retailers at the National Shoe 
Fair, reveal that each segment of the 
industry is faced with some rather 
perplexing problems today. 

Hide dealers complain it is 
extremely difficult to buy hides and 
skins from country suppliers such as 
butchers, locker plants, renderers, 
etc., as many of these producers are 
unwilling to accept lower prices. Be- 
cause of declining markets, some 
dealers have had to sell hides and 
skins to tanners at prices figured be- 
low original costs with losses partic- 
ularly severe in calf and kip. 

As a result, dealers are slow to 
buy raw material from country 
sources unless they can make pur- 
chases at levels which they believe 
will allow them a profitable turn- 
over. The curtailment in buying by 
many dealers is said to be causing 
small accumulations to develop at 
supply sources which are generally 
held at comparatively high prices. 

Meanwhile, tanners complain 
about their poor leather business and 


unsatisfactory prices being realized 
on finished product. Some efforts 
made to stimulate leather business 
by making price concessions again 
and in a few instances such a proce- 
dure has been successful. However, 
when it comes.to replacement buy- 
ing of raw materials, tanners say that 
of necessity they will have to pur- 
chase hides and skins at still lower 
prices. 


Further evidence of this seen this 
week as most tanners reduced their 
buying ideas again not only for big 
packer productions but also for small 
packer and country descriptions. 
Many stated that even though Oct. 
permits expired on Wednesday, they 
were not anxious to fill their quotas 
because of curtailed wettings which 
have reduced their raw material re- 
quirements. While specialty tanners 
bought a few heavy native cows and 
heavy native steers of big packer 
production from preferred points at 
steady prices, there was very little 
business done and the larger packers 
seemed resigned to waiting until new 
buying permits become effective on 
Nov. 5th. 


Small packers generally resisted 


SYNEKTAN 0-230—A liquid syntan, combines with all natural extracts. 
Practical for any type of tanning or retanning. Replaces Sumac. 
SYNEKTAN NPP—For pastels in dyeing, produces full plump leather. 


SYNEKTAN NCRP—in bi 


tannage; or in dyebath for chrome 





stock for better grain. 


TANASOL NCO (Beads or Powder) 


TANASOL D (Liquid) 


With extracts, for lower costs and good color. 

TANASOL PW (Beads or Powder)—Bleaching chrome stock; also on 
chrome stock fir level dyeing and paste! shades. 

SULPHONATED OILS (Various Bases) 


MONOPOLE OIL (for Finishing) 


EMULSIFIERS AND DETERGENTS—For good degreasing. 
Samples and information upon request. 
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Carlstadt, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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lower price levels bid by tanners and 
with buyers and sellers apart in their 
ideas, trading was restricted. Only 
a few scattered sales reported involv- 
ing very best quality productions 
from favorable freight points, bring- 
ing mostly 30% off Table I ceilings. 
Many tanners were “out of the mar- 
ket” unless they could operate at a 
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lower basis. Others said they would 
not buy anything until they received 
some new leather business. However, 
it was learned that some of these 
buyers obtained country hides and 
skins at lower prices. 


Hides Inactive 
Continued trimmed interest and 
pressure keep market on the bearish 
side. Some tanners try to stabilize 
market as they feel that leather busi- 
ness might be stimulated if shoe 
manufacturers felt rawstock prices 


were relatively stable. Small frac- 
tional changes, they argue, are much 
more beneficial to the market than 
sharp one, two and three-cent rises 
and drops. 


As yet there seems to be enough 


bidding interest at sharply lower 
ideas to dominate the market. Bids 
usually kept far enough below mar- 








CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 
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NEW YORK BOSTON 
42 Wall St. 70 South St. 


BUENOS. AIRES 
Sociedad Anonima de E; ciones Sud Americanas 
(S.A!D.E.S.A.) 
Cangallo 444 


ket to avoid consequence of actually 
getting hides. 

Trading almost negligible. A few 
heavy cows and heavy native steers 
moved at steady prices, and a small 
quantity of Southeastern hides sold 
at an estimated 114c lower, 271c for 
natives and 26\%c for brands. Other 
than this the market was largely talk 
in the big circuit; light cow rumors 
dominated the conversation. Sellers 
found bids on light native cows en- 
tirely too low to suit their liking and 
did not sell. 

Small packers did some business, 
but not substantial activity. Trading 
varied, generally around 30% under 
Table I, but some hides traded 
around 25% under Table I for good 
quality lots. Most interest shown for 
medium and heavy-medium averages. 
Light sides slower than anything else 
other than extremely heavy lots, but 
entire market slow. Price ideas range 
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around 2414 to 25c flat for best 
small packer lots of Midwestern pro- 
duction 50 lb. average, with up to 
26c flat talked for 45/46 lb. averages. 

Country hides easy; some business 
done around 20 and 21c flat for 50 lb. 
average lots, which is down to 40% 
under Table I on the extreme end. 
The availability of small packer and 
big packer hides has dulled interest 
in good country and locker hides. 
Tanners would much prefer buying 
the other hides unless, of course, 
country hides were comparatively 
lower. 


Calfskins Move 


Calfskins finally came into ac- 
tivity with a trade of about 4,000 
heavy Northerns at 54c. This price, 
while not the price talked a few 
weeks back, is somewhat better than 
the 40c and 4214c prices talked by 
some earlier this week. Volume of 
activity small, but trade felt it suf- 
ficient to establish a level of 45c, at 
least on the heavies, probably also on 
the lights. 

Kipskins quiet but overweights 
active, about 3,000 selling all around 
at 33c for Northerns, 32c for South- 
westerns, steady with previous busi- 
ness. 

Outside markets quiet. More 
trading needed in the big packers 
for the outside market trading, and 
it is possible that more big packer 
activity will develop in both calf and 
kip. Small packers have skins avail- 
able in most types and qualities, as 
have country sellers. 


Liberty 2-8672 and 2-8673 








Vegetable Tanners! 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN QUALITY 
AND CUSTOMER SATISFACTION, YOU 
SHOULD INVESTIGATE ARKOTAN B.© 


ARKOTAN B is a syntan that assists in the production of a 
smoother grain, improved tensile strength, 


fuller and rounder feel and a clear, even color. 


ARKOTAN B assists in the solubility of your extracts, per- 
mitting greater penetration and better take-up 
and reduces the sludge in the bath when solid 


Quebracho is used. 


ARKOTAN B when used in the color pit, wheel or tail liquors 
improves the appearance of the grain and main- 
tains the correct acidity in the tail liquor without 


the addition of acid at this point. 


ARKOTAN B is used extensively in the re-tan wheels to pro- 
duce added weight. Excellent for use on chrome 
re-tan upper leather where a tight break and 


solid feel is required. 


SAMPLES OR DEMONSTRATION OF ARKOTAN B 
ARE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST. 


ARKANSAS CO., Ine. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for over 45 years 
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SHEEP GOAT PIG HORSE BUFFALO WwooL 
Maw-Pickled-Semi-tanned Wild-Domesticated Fronts-Butts Far Eastern-Indian All Types 
60 SOUTH STREET BOSTON, MASS. Tel. HAncock 6-8560-1-2 
307 Seventh Ave. — New York, N. Y. — Tel. Algonquin 5-1450-! 

“OUR FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SOURCES ARE THE BEST" 
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ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. Co. 


125-131 PULASKI ST., NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 
Foreign Representative 
WOLFF INTERNATIONAL INC., 2577 NO. TEUTONIA AVE., MILWAUKEE 6, WISC. 











Cush-n-Fit SPONGE RUBBER 


Sheets—For insoles and fillers 
Molded Pads—Metatarsal, arch and heel 
Special Molded pads to your specification 


Write for samples and catalogue of complete line 
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Davidlsore russer co. soston 29, Mass. 
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Horsehides Slow 

The top on trimmed _ horsehides 
was called $9.25 this week, as values 
continued to settle. This price felt 
to be the top on good 60/70 Ib. aver- 
age trimmed Midwestern hides, with 
the inside price around $9 on most 
lots. Difficult to interest tanners in 
anything. Fronts very slow, quoted 
around $7 at best, with butts, basis 
22 inches and up, still holding 
around $3. 


Sheep Pelts Quiet 

Pelt market holding rather quiet, 
although values in shearlings easing 
slightly. Big packer No. 1’s quoted 
around $3.25 at best, although buy- 
ing interest priced around $3.00. 
Some packers still searching for 
$3.35 on good lots. Market on No. 2’s 
quoted around $2.10, $1.65 for 
No. 3’s. Fall clips called tops at 
$3.75, with most buyers talking $3.50. 

Pickled skins quiet, felt to be 
around $12 to $13 per dozen for big 
packers, sellers asking $14 per dozen 
in most instances, 


Dry Sheepskins Arid 

Only scattered sales can be con- 
firmed as most buyers still out of 
market. As some large tanners have 
stated, they are more interested in 
moving leather than they are in buy- 
ing raw stock. Movement of the 
former is still confined to small quan- 
tities and then buyers look for 
“price.” 

Hair sheep markets fairly firm. 
Following sales of Cape glovers for 
shipment to this country at 145-155 
shillings for Maitland abattoirs and 
Western Province skins, basis primes, 
shippers now quoting the market 5 
shillings higher with interest again 
subsiding. Brazil cabrettas firm as 
France has been operating at origin 
and paying around $17 a dozen, 
which is considerably above the views 
of buyers here. Shippers loath to 
reduce their prices though there have 
been reports that some skins can be 
had around $15.50 landed for regu- 
lars. 

Deerskins Firm 

Primary markets continue firm 
while buyers are either out or else 
name low views. Some reports that 
Maranhao “jacks” sold at 78c ex-dock 
while for shipment, sellers have been 
talking from 70-75c fob., basis im- 
ports, for Bazil “jacks” as to sections 
and lots. Some buyers indicated ideas 
around 65c fob., others say that in 
view of the leather conditions, their 
ideas are lower. Siam market slow 
and nominal around 60c in absence 
of sales or offers. 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Kentucky 


® The Keystone Tanning & Glue 
Co. plant at Middlesboro, former sub- 
sidiary of American Hide and Leather 
Co., will be auctioned off to the gen- 
eral public Nov. 14 by Henry S. 
Anthony & Co. of Lowell, Mass. 
The Middlesboro taanery formerly 
employed some 140 workers from the 
area, with a weekly payroll of $7,500. 


® Von Lengerke & Antoine has an- 


nounced transfer of Myron Holland 
to Abercrombie & Fitch, New York 
City, to become men’s and women’s 
shoe buyer. He will also continue 
as buyer for Von Lengerke & Antoine 
as the two firms are associated. The 
appointment will enable Frank How- 
ard, former buyer of men’s and wom- 
en’s shoes in New York City, to work 
with Holland before Howard’s formal 
retirement. 


Texas 


® New plant of Linda-Jo Shoe Co. 
at Gainesville is expected to be ready 
for operation about Jan. 1, according 
to Mac Levey, sales manager. The 
$150,000 plant is the firm’s third 
major expansion in its three-year his- 
tory and is being erected by the city 
of Gainesville and sold to Linda-Jo 
over a period of 10 years. Close to 
200 factory workers and an additional 
100 home workers will be employed 
during capacity production with pair- 
age at 4,000-5,000 pajrs per day. 


Wisconsin 
® The Tanners’ Production Club 
of Wisconsin will hold its second 
meeting of the season Nov. 9 at the 
Plankinton House, Milwaukee, accord- 
ing to Harry R. Wilson, secretary 
and treasurer. Fred E. Rueping 
will speak on new developments in 
tanning machinery, maintenance and 
efficiency of equipment and cost and 


power factors on tanning machinery 
and equipment. 


Illinois 
®@ Frederick B. Locke has resigned 
as special agent on hides for the Chi- 
cago office of OPS to join the trading 
department of Alfred Jacobshagen 
Co. The OPS has named no successor 


as yet. 


Pennsylvania 


© Burk Brothers, Philadelphia tan- 
ner, announces the appointment of 
Robert A. Porter, Jr., of Nashville, 
Tenn., as representative in Nashville, 
Arkansas and the Southern States. He 
will handle the firm’s line of side and 
kid leathers. 


® Officers of the Pennsylvania Shoe 
Travelers Association will be elected 
at the group’s Spring Show to be held 
Nov. 11-14 at the William Penn Ho- 
tel in Pittsburgh. Dinner dance and 
stage show for some 700 expected 
guests will be held Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 13, in the ballroom. 


® Manly Fleischmann, Defense Pro- 
duction administrator, will head a ~ 
group of 56 speakers in an extensive © 
discussion of plant maintenance prob- 
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insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
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lems at the Plant Maintenance Con- 
ference, Jan. 14-17, at Convention 
Hall, Philadelphia. Some 225 com- 
panies will exhibit at the Plant Main- 
tenance Show. 


Tennessee 


® Burton Huffman, formerly divi- 
sion manager of Acrobat Shoe Co., 
division of General Shoe Corp., Nash- 
ville, has been made division manager 
of Dominion Shoe Co., also a General 
Shoe division. Huffman has been with 
General Shoe since 1935. Acrobat 
Shoe was recently merged as Friendly- 
Acrobat Sales Co. with Tom Bowers 


as division manager. 


® General Shoe Corp. has assigned | 
Myron Olmstead to coordinate the 
recently purchased Johnston & Mur- 
phy plant with other General Shoe 
operations. Olmstead was recently as- 
sociated with General’s plants in Mex- 
ico and Peru. 


Maine 
® Commonwealth Shoe & Leather 
Co., Gardiner, has closed its plant 
for a period of two weeks while mov- 
ing to a new factory in Gardiner. 
The new plant will be opened on 
Nov. 10, according to plant super- 
intendent Raymond Watts, who re- 


ports that formal opening ceremonies 
will be held Nov. 16-17. Feature of 
the ceremonies will be talks by out- 
standing figures such as Sen. Owen 
Brewster, Gov. Frederick G. Payne, 
and others. 

® Kay-Tee Products Co. has been 
formed at Hallowell by Arthur E. 
Kleven, Hallowell Shoe Co., and An- 
thony Tucceri to handle a new shell 
platform to be applied to sliplasted 
shoes. 

® Crest Shoe Co. has leased 5,000 
sq. ft. of space in a building now being 
erected in Lewiston, according to 
Charles Levin, president and treasurer. 
The firm will expand operations at the 
new site. 


Massachusetts 

® Edward Gold of Huntington, 
L. I., recently was named president 
of Fobern Shoes, Inc., Haverhill. 

® Two heel firms now showing in- 
creased activity in Haverhill are Na- 
tional Heel Co. and A. & P Heel 
Co. Both are advertising for experi- 
~enced help. 

@ Plant and equpiment of Central 
Leather Co., Peabody, suffered dam- 
age estimated at $10,000 when a break 
in the main water line flooded the fac- 


tory basement. Skins and dyestuffs 
stored in the basement were inundated 
by four feet of water. 


@ Lester Brooks has resigned his 
position in the side leather superin- 
tendents’ office of A. C, Lawrence 
Leather Co. after 35 years of service 
with the company. Brooks began his 
career with the firm in 1916 as a fore- 
man in the patent leather division. 
He was tendered a testimonial dinner 
by friends and associates. 


@ The New England Shoe and 
Leather Association sponsored both 
an all-shoemen train and non-stop 
plane flight to the National Shoe Fair 
in Chicago this past week. The trips 
were sponsored as a special service to 
Association members. 


oe 
@ The Massachusetts Department 


of Labor reports that a total of 25,839 
men and women are listed as members 
of shoe unions in the state. This is 
some 1441 less than were reported for 
the previous year, according to John 
T. DelMonte, State Labor Commis- 
sioner. 


© Employment in the Massachusetts 
textile and shoe industries — two of 
the state’s major industries — has 
slumped badly over the past year, the 
State Division of Employment Secu- 
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rity reports. Collectively, both in- 
dustries lost some 25,000 workers 
since 1950 with job losses continuing 
through Sept. and Oct. 


® Consolidated Rubber & Plastic 
Co., East Boston, has developed a new 
rubber surface pad for clicking ma- 
chines, which is claimed to outwear 
wooden and other type pads. The pad 
is known under the name of “Clik- 
Rite.” 


® Saul Dell is now sales manager of 
Co-ed Shoe Mfg. Co., Wakefield. He 
succeeds the late James R. Burns. 
Maurice Dell is president and Joseph 
Dell is treasurer. 


@ Java Latex & Chemical Corp., 
New York, has announced develop- 
ment of a new cement designed to 
eliminate stitching in handbags. The 
company claims No. 430 Attaching 
Cement is excellent for adhering fab- 
ric and leather to wooden parts in the 
manufacture of box bags and leather 
to leather in making leather-lined 
bags without stitching. 


® Harry Greenberg, veteran maker 
of prescription footwear and inventor 
of corrective shoe lasts, has joined 
T. O. Ley Service Corp., New York, 
as vice president. He will be in charge 
of a new department devoted te mak- 
ing custom orthopedic shoes as well 
as orthopedic corrections. Greenberg 
was recently associated with the Fed- 
eration for Crippled and Disabled, 
where he developed special shoes for 
deformed feet and taught custom 
shoemaking to handicapped men and 
women. 


® Yucatan Leather Co. is reported 
moving from 111 Lincoln St. to new 
offices at 85 South St., Boston. 


@ Piece rates at H. H. Brown Shoe 
Co., Worcester, will be increased a 
flat three percent on Nov. 1 accord- 
ing to a new agreement reached by 
officials of the company and Local 24, 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO. Worker day rates on hourly- 
rated jobs were also raised three per- 
cent, Paul Loughlin of Brown an- 
nounced. 


© R. J. Potvin Shoe Co., Brockton, 
is launching an intensified advertising 
sales promotion campaign for Buntees 
hand lasted Moccasins. “Buntees one 
piece patented vamp construction that 
cradles the babies’ foot,” will be the 
basic theme stressed in the advertising, 
according to Richard Potvin, presi- 
dent. 


® H. Gottlieb, formerly with Fed- 
eral Shoe, Inc., Lewiston, Me., has 
joined Barcy Shoe Co., Lowell. 
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genuine shell cordovan — “the platinum of 
leathers’” — for shoes, men’s belts, military 
'belts and holsters, and shark print cordovan 
for tips on children’s shoes. 
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*"The sides of black elk which you refinished from odd lots 
of side leather ... are a very wonderful job .. . the leather 
you refinished is terrific!" 


Being comparatively new in the contract finishing business 
(although old in experience), we are understandably proud to 
reproduce quotations such as these from satisfied customers. 


For finishing or refinishing most types of upper leather, write 
or call Peabody 2602. Try us with a small sample for quality, 
individual attention and prompt service. 


GEORGE LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
80 Foster Street 
Peabody, Massachusetts 


*Customer’s name furnished upon request. 











“The Rotary Way” combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 











® Growing importance of nylon 
mesh and lace in the fashion picture 
for spring is emphasized by Shain & 
Co.’s announcement of new shades 
in brown in nylon mesh and 14 new 
pastel shades in nylon lace. Both the 
mesh and lace have a 100 percent water 
repellent finish, it is claimed. 


© Cushman & Marden, Boston shoe 


supplies manufacturer, has named 
Jerry Burg as sales agent in the Ohio 
Valley territory. Burg will handle 
the firm’s line of shoe linings, doub- 


blers and other supplies. 
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INDIAN TANNED LEATHER 
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New York 


© Alltex Rubber & Chemical Co., 
New York, has developed ‘Bindwood 
Adhesive A,,” described as a fast cold 
ready to use heat sensitive resin ad- 
hesive cement and coating. The 
product is white emulsion, easily water 
dilutable and non-inflammable, ad- 
heres, laminates and binds fibrous, 
porous and non-porous materials and 
is a strong adhesive for leather and 
plastics, “Bindwood Adhesive A” is 
also claimed to be resistant to mildew, 
mineral, vegetable oil and water, re- 
sists oxidization and is unaffected by 
humidity. 


® Auction sale of plant, equipment, 
raw materials, etc. of Peppy Foot- 
wear, Inc., was reported held on the 
premises at 121 Ingraham St., Brook- 
lyn, on Oct. 25. 


© Theodore Dahlstrom has been 
elected sales manager of Linen Thread 
Co., Inc., New York City. Dahl- 
strom has been manager of the firm’s 
New York sales branch since 1927. 


® Paul Roberts, formerly associated 
with Rice-O’Neill Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
as executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager, has joined Schwartz & 
Benjamin, Inc., as sales manager. Rob- 
erts will work out of the firm’s St. 
Louis office. Rice-O’Neill recently 
merged with Boyd-Welsh, St. Louis 
women’s shoe manufacturer. 


© Two firms, Beleganti, Inc., and 
Fox Shoe Mfg. Co., have resigned 
from membership in the Guild of 
Better Shoe Manufacturers in New 
York. The resignations reduce mem- 
bership to eight firms. 


®@ I. Miller & Sons Co., Inc., L. I. 
is offering part ownership of seven re- 
tail outlets located outside the Met- 
ropolitan New York area, according 
to M. M. Stolmack, general manager. 


®@ Maury Delman of Delman, Inc., 
has been elected president of the New 
York Association of Younger Shoe 
Men, Inc. He succeeds Robert Car- 
done of Cardone & Baker, Inc. Other 
officers named at the annual meeting 
were Hy Rabkin, Bon-Tell Footwear 
Corp., vice president; Kenneth 
Holmes, United Last Co., secretary; 
and Vincent Guida, Guida Wood 
Heel Co., treasurer. Next meeting 
will be scheduled in Nov. 


© Reported Chapter XI plan of ar- 
rangement providing for 25 percent 
cash settlement with creditors by 
Dia-Tred Shoe Co., Inc., New York 
City, has been confirmed by referee. 
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Deaths 


Henry F. Christman 


. 57, tanner and belting manufac- 
turer, died Oct. 18 at City Hospital, 
Worcester, Mass. A native of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., he came to Worcester 
some 29 years ago and was employed 
by Graton & Knight Co. there before 
entering business with his father in 
1933. At the time of his death he 
was owner of F. Christman & Son, 
leather and leather belting manufac- 
turer in Worcester. Christman was 
active in organizational affairs and 
was a deacon of Trinity Lutheran 
Church. He leaves his wife, Emma 
C.; a daughter, Miss Ann E.; a son, 
William H.; a sister, Elizabeth, and 
several nieces and nephews. 


Stanley Heald 
... 61, shoe manufacturing executive, 
died Oct. 26 at his home in South 
Weymouth, Mass., after a short illness. 
He was president and general man- 
ager of Stetson Shoe Co., South Wey- 
mouth shoe manufacturer. The son 
of Arthur C. Heald, one of the com- 
pany’s founders, Stanley Heald be- 
came a director in 1920, secretary of 
the board in 1925, and president in 
1933. A World War I veteran, he 





served on the advisory board of the 
research and development branch of- 
fice of the Quartermaster General 
during the last war. 

A former vice president of the 
Shoe Fashion Guild of America, Heald 
was a past director of the National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association and 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, In 1940 and 1941 he 
was treasurer and chairman respec- 
tively of the National Shoe Fair. He 
leaves a wife, Marjorie M.; two sons, 
John T. and Robert; and two sisters, 
Mrs. Albert Vinal and Mrs. Edwin T. 
MacBride; and five grandchildren. 


Mark S. Steinberg 


... 70, shoe executive, died Oct. 28 
at Jewish Hospital, St. Louis, after 
a short illness. He was a director of 
Paramount Shoe Co., United Wood 
Heel Co., Berland Shoe Stores, Sport 
Specialty Shoe Makers, Elder Manu- 
facturing Co., and other firms. He 
was also a prominent investment 
broker and head of his own firm, 
Mark C. Steinberg & Co. in St. Louis. 
He leaves his wife and three daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Ellen Berkman, Mrs. Louise 
Renard and Mrs. Florence Weil. 
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LITTLE CHANGE FOR ‘52 
(Continued from Page 8) 


tion program is aimed somewhere 
in the vicinity of a million dollars. 
Committees are now studying the 
matter and hope to present shortly 
a concrete plan. 

H. E. Luedicke, executive editor 
of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, analyzed the national eco- 
nomic situation and outlook. His 
principal theme was that while the 
government’s vast spending program 
on defense would maintain a high 
level of industrial activity, the day 
of reckoning was inevitable if prepa- 
ration for “adjustments to come” 
were not made now. 

Julius G. Schnitzer, director of the 
Leather and Leather Products Divi- 
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Bhe Sheepskin Group of 
Ghe Ganners’ Council of America 


Scroll awarded to incoming Tanners’ 
Council president, Lawrence L. Jones, 
by the sheepskin tanners of America. 


sion, NPA, defended the need for 
current government controls, despite 
the recent business lull and the fact 
that most goods, including leather 
and leather products, were selling 
below ceilings. The probabilities of 
an upward swing in business, with 
resulting pressure on prices and con- 
sequent inflation, necessitated main- 
tenance of current controls. “But 
like every responsible government of- 
ficial,” Schnitzer concluded, “I be- 
lieve that controls should be dis- 
mantled once these risks go below 
a marginal level.” 

E. B. Thorstensen, vice-president 
of S. B. Foot Tanning Co., spoke 
on the need for developing a plan 
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of technical personnel. He said that 
the industry’s responsibility to its 
future called for “planting seed corn 
year after year” in terms of young 
and promising technical personnel. 
He referred particularly to a train- 
ing program now being undertaken 
at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Russell Ives, Associate Director, 
Marketing Department, American 
Meat Institute, presented a detailed 
study of the livestock and raw ma- 
terial supply and outlook. He stressed 
particularly the livestock develop- 
ments since government controls, 


Ed Thorstensen 


“Let’s plant seed corn” 


pointing out resultant reduction in 
slaughters with consequent increase 
in cattle supply. 

Daniel J. Danahy, Chief of the 
Munitions Board’s Office of Procure- 
ment, outlined the operations of his 
agency in the government’s buying 
program, particularly in reference 
to leather and footwear. He stated 
that military shoe buying, barring 
any serious change in the interna- 
tional situation, would be appreciably 
less in 1952 than in 1951, when ap- 
proximately 22,000,000 pairs were 
purchased by the government. 

Edward L. Drew, the Council’s 
economist, compared 1951 leather 
and footwear production with the 
outlook for 1951. He stated that 
1951 civilian shoe output would 
amount to only about 440,000,000 
pairs, and with military footwear 
comprise a total of around 460,- 
000,000. While civilian shoe output 
for 1952 was estimated by Drew at 
around 450,000,000 pairs, a 10- 
million-pair increase, military shoe 
output would be off by about the 
same amount so that the total shoe 
output for the industry would be just 


slightly more than for 1951. As a 


result, leather output for 1952, while 
promising to be better than for the 
last half of 1951, should average 
only slightly better for the whole year 
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ARMSTRONG 


@ Strength loss, weight loss, and i 
cracking of leather in sorting rooms r 


@ Case hardening and uneven shrinkage 
in drying pasted hides 


@ Static electricity in Spanish Rubbing 


@ Costly weight loss when leather is sold by the pound 


ADD easy to work upper leather and smooth, 
uncracked sole and heel leather—and you'll 
recognize why Armstrong Humidification should 
be an integral part of your leather processing. 
Armstrongs are simple, compact 
units which automatically provide the 
correct relative humidity by adding 
steam to the air. They are installed © 
much like unit heaters. You take 
no chance, they are unconditionally 
guaranteed to satisfy or your 
money back! For full details... 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 1773 


—a fully illustrated fact-filled bulletin on Armstrong 
Humidification; how it works; its benefits and why 
you get them. 


ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS 
879 Maple Street, Three Rivers, Michigan 
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of 1952 as compared for the whole 
of 1951. 

Clifford Roberts, vice-president 
and director of research, United 
Shoe Machinery Corp., delivered one 
of the most impressive talks of the 
entire session. His subject, “Re- 
search Perspectives” for the tanning 
industry, was well documented with 
analysis and facts and delivered 
straight from the shoulder. He said 
that the tanning industry was sup- 
porting its research with piddling 
amounts as compared with its com- 
petitive industry of chemistry, which 
spends two or more percent of its 
income on research. On the same 
basis, he declared, the tanning indus- 
try should be spending around 
$17,000,000 a year on research. 

Roberts said that the tanning in- 
dustry was “sick from the microbes 
(synthetics) attacking it.” Lack of 
funds for leather research has long 
handicapped the industry. He claimed 


that the manufacture of leather had 
not, other than for a couple of ex- 
ceptions, been changed appreciably 
in 5,000 years. Pointing out that 
the blow delivered to the sole leather 
tanners by makers of competitive 
products could very well happen to 
upper leather tanners, he urged a 
program of mass attack on research 
to give new selling life to leather. 
Irving Glass closed the two-day 
session with a plea that the tanners 
begin thinking and acting as a uni- 
fied industry, that “the conflicts of 
varying interests of the past must be 
bridged” if the industry is to success- 
fully meet the mounting strength of 
competition. He urged the industry 
to take advantage of the “available 
facts and figures to avoid periods 
of fluctuation which seriously affect 
raw and leather markets.” In con- 
clusion, he stressed the dangers of 
playing inventories as a hedge against 
inflation—that is, efforts to increase 
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inventories when inflationary condi- 
tions are anticipated. Lastly, he em- 
phasized that “unnecessary cuts in 
overhead that result in loss of sales 
or merchandising are foolhardy.” 
Everywhere during the two-day 
convention, the talk centered on the 
condition and outlook of leather busi- 
ness. Tanners and allied trades rep- 
resentatives were visibly aroused by 
the announcement by Goodyear’s 
Neolite Division that the all-Neolite 
shoe would be introduced at the 
National Shoe Fair. The industry 
had not anticipated a Neolite upper 


Irving P. Glass 


material so soon. Most believed 
that it was five or ten years, or longer, 
away from a commercial position. 

These two factors—the outlook for 
leather business and the introduction 
of Neolite’s upper material—became 
topics discussed simultaneously be- 
cause of their close relationship. 
Though the Council’s program to 
launch a national leather promotion 
effort has been stewing for months, 
it was now given impetus by Neo- 
lite’s announcement. A poll of leather 
men revealed the general feeling that 
“no further time be wasted” to do 
a national selling job for leather. 
However, the poll-takers were amazed 
to find an appreciable amount of 
continuing complacency among tan- 
ners: “Nobody ever yet had to eat 
a hide” . . . “Nothing takes the place 
of leather” . . . “Leather has been 
with us 5,000 years, and it'll still be 
with us 5,000 years from now.” 

Such comments, though hardly 
dominant, were appreciable enough 
in number to be disturbing. One 
tanner closed it all on a grim note: 
“The soft underbelly of complacency 
has destroyed many nations through 
history—and can an industry as well.” 

This was followed by another per- 
tinent comment: “Two days of em- 
phasis on economics, government 
controls and technology, and not a 
moment on the industry’s direst need 
—selling.” 
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PROBLEMS WE FACE 
(Continued from Page 11) 


march ahead. A closed door keeps 
out more than it keeps in. 

So much for what might be called 
an expression of personal philosophy 
or’conviction. I cannot conclude it 
without citing my confidence in the 
place and scope of the leather in- 
dustry. The prospects before us are 
large and constructive; they have 
been enhanced by the ferment I have 
noted in the industry’s thinking, its 
progress in production and readiness 
to weigh new ideas. We can make 
the future of our business represent 
a tremendous opportunity as well as 
a challenge. 

Speaking for the Tanners’ Council 
and its membership, representing vir- 
tually 100 percent of this industry, 
it is essential that we do note a dan- 
gerous inequity of foreign trade. 
Ever since the end of World War II, 
this industry has protested against 
discriminatory and artificial trade re- 
strictions abroad. In reply to our 
pleas for the liberalization of trade 
we have been told time and again 
that restrictions abroad were tempo- 
rary, the results of the dollar short- 
age, that normalcy in trade was 
around the corner. It is still there, 
and there is apparently no greater 
disposition abroad to put an end to 
abnormal curbs on trade than ex- 
isted two or three years ago. 


Exports Throttled 


Apart from raw material problems 
which are incessant under trade arti- 
ficialities, we are doubly penalized 
in the United States trade in leather 
with foreign countries. There was 
a time when this country had a mod- 
est export business, built on the 
quality of our output, its economy 
and the contribution we could make 
to the welfare of consumers abroad. 
That export business has been throt- 
tled by every possible device of dis- 
crimination and inequitable barriers 
that have ever been used in foreign 
trade. In country after country 
where our merchandise is wanted, 
reasons have been found to keep the 
gates closed, and in some cases those 
reasons do not even have the validity 
of dollar shortage. 

I am thinking of one case where 
the exclusion of U. S. leather has 
fostered an inexcusable internal situ- 
ation with a handful of people bene- 
fiting from the absence of competi- 
tion and consumers themselves being 
compelled to pay prohibitive prices. 
The shenanigans perpetrated for self- 
ish purposes are a profound discredit 
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We are in a position to consider intelligently any 
special fatliquoring problem and make recommenda- 
tions of value. 
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to the objectives of the assistance 
given financially and economically 
by this nation to others in need. Our 
aid should seep down to the people 
abroad and not be limited to small 
groups and cliques. 

Tanners have reason to believe 
that the time is long past due for 
genuine reciprocity to be practiced. 
The United States set up no trade 
barriers, our tariffs on leather are 
just about the lowest in the world, 
but when we seek reciprocity from 
other countries we meet endless pro- 
crastination and excuses. Lip service 
to reciprocity is not enough, and 
those responsible for our foreign 
policy as a nation should begin to 
ask themslvees whether endless com- 
promise with principle is not itself 
appeasement of the kind that never 
pays off. 


Tough Problems Ahead 


Our path in coming months is not 
going to be strewn with roses; we 
have some tough problems ahead of 
us as an industry and as individual 
companies. Many of those are ca- 
pable of solution through united ef- 
fort, through the joint thinking and 
consideration which a closely knit 
and strong organization provides. 
One of the deepest impressions I have 
gained during the past two years 
concerns Tanners’ Council, your 
trade body, your association. | Its 
loyalty, its zealousness and efficiency 
on our behalf are qualities of which 
we as well as the staff of the Tanners’ 
Council can be proud. I wish that 
all tanners could realize, as I believe 
I have, the potentialities of this or- 
ganization. We have an asset of 
great value, but in the final analysis 
the value of that asset depends upon 
how we use it. To meet the trials 
and the difficulties of the future we 
have to think and act as an industry, 
and we can do that by acting through 
the Council for the sake of unity and 
strength. 
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LEATHER OUTLOOK 


(Continued from Page 12) 


in determining changes. in the level 
of demand. It is possible, therefore, 
that in some instances, if price levels 
are right, that there could be a better 
demand in 1952 than in 1951. In 
general, however, there would seem 
to be little reason to expect a demand 
level much different from that of 
1951 with some markets actually 
lower. It is not my intention to go 
into a lot of statistical details putting 
a figure against each market. This 
will be done at the Economic Con- 
ferences early next year. For the pur- 
poses of this discussion the impor- 
tant factor is that no over-all expan- 
sion in these other markets is an- 
ticipated, 


Not All Velvet 

The picture of 1952 civilian de- 
mand that we now have, while a 
little fuzzy about the edges, shows 
a scene involving some increase in 
shoe production and no increase in 
general and other markets. The an- 
ticipated possible increase in shoe 
production, however, is not all velvet. 
Regretfully I must state that I be- 
lieve the production of civilian shoes 
with leather soles will again show a 
decline, percentagewise. | don’t think 
the decline will be very great but 
it could easily nullify the anticipated 
gain in total output. For example, 
if the proportion of shoes with 
leather soles drops about two percen- 
tage points in 1952, from the 1951 
level, the pairage with leather soles, 
using the figures suggested here, 
would be just about the same in both 
years. 

Similarly with leather uppers. The 
1951 proportion of shoes produced 
with all leather uppers was slightly 
less than in 1950 and the trend seems, 
temporarily at least, to be slightly 
downward. It is possible that this 
declining trend will continue into 
1952 and would, therefore, make for 
a smaller increase in the upper and 
lining leather markets than the sug- 
gested increase of 20 million pairs 
would warrant. I can’t put a firm 
figure on this since style, price, and 
the combination of the two have a 
lot to do with it. It is quite possible 
that instead of a 20 million pair 
gain in market we may be limited 
to something nearer a 10 million 
pair increase with all-leather uppers. 

This brings us to the outlook for 
military demand. My first guess is 
that 1951 military shoe production, 
when eventually, made public, will 
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het Stronger, Cleaner Leathers 
With these HOOKER Sharpeners 


Hooker Sharpeners give you precise control of the alkalinity and 
sulfidity of unhairing solutions. This means better yields of uni- 
form high quality leather, plus savings on beamshop operations. 


SODIUM SULFIDE—Na,S 


Mol. Wt 3 78.1 
M.P.... 100°C 


Light buff colored solid in flake form. 
Rapidly soluble in water; slightly 
soluble in alcohol; insoluble in ether. 
Also available in solid form. 
ANALYSIS 
60 to 62% 
1.5% Max. 
2.0% Max. 
8 ppm Max. 
Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb... 1 ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization 35% Min. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
Steel drums... . 90 and 350 Ibs. net 





SODIUM SULFHYDRATE—NaSH 
(sodium hydrosulfide) 


Light lemon colored solid in flake 
form. Completely and rapidly solu- 
ble in water, alcohol and ether. 


ANALYSIS 

70 to 72% 

2.5% Max. 

PRMNNG 6c hoi cate vnas 0.8% Max. 
Na2SO; and NaHCO;. 0.4% Max. 
5 ppm Max. 

Cu, Ni, Cr, Mn, Pb... 1 ppm Max. 
Water of crystallization 28 to 26% 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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steel drums... . 90 and 350 Ibs. net 


Hooker is known as a dependable supplier of Caustic Soda, 
Sodium Sulfide and Sodium Sulfhydrate for tanners. For a 
detailed discussion of the use of these Hooker Chemicals in the 
leather industry, write on your company letterhead for Hooker 
Bulletins Nos. 500, ““Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate’’ and 503, 
“Studies in Unhairing’”’ by E. R. Theis and M. O. Ricker. 
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show a total of about 22 million 
pairs, give or take a million. My 
second guess is that for 1952 the 
total will not exceed a million pairs 
a month average or something close 
to 12 million pairs for the year. If 
these two guesses or at least the 
spread of some ten million pairs be- 
tween the two guesses, are reasonably 
close, what then becomes of our pos- 
sible ten million gain over 195] in 
the civilian market for upper leather? 
With even the low quarter shoes tak- 
ing more leather per pair than the 
average civilian shoe, and the service 
and combat shoes taking two to 
three times as much, it would cer- 
tainly look as though the combined 
military and civilian consumption of 
upper leather will be less than in 
1951. I have also suggested that the 
civilian sole leather consumption in 
1952 will be about equal to 1951. The 
decline in military production, there- 
fore, will mean a reduction in total 
use of bottom stock. 


Consumption Less 


All this adds up to the conclusion 
that leather consumption in 1952 
will be somewhat smaller than in 
1951. I am not prepared to say how 
much smaller or what type of raw 
stock will bear the brunt of this an- 
ticipated decline. Changes in com- 
petitive price and style factors as we 
know can too easily upset one’s cal- 
culations. 

I have deliberately used the words 
consumption and use in this ap- 
praisal of 1952. Demand, however, 
could be something else. We know 
that leather use and leather consump- 
tion since the early summer has been 
greater than demand as measured 
by deliveries. If the corrective period 
has about reached its end, as we be- 
lieve, then the demand for leather 
should more closely approximate its 
actual use than has been the case in 
recent months. Deliveries in 1952 
could, therefore, be about equal to 
the 1951 demand despite a possible 
lower rate of actual consumption. 

What is perhaps more important 
is that the pattern of this demand 
will be more nearly normal as man- 
ufacturing consumers will be forced 
to buy their needs rather than depend 
upon previous accumulations. An- 
other feature of the 1952 demand 
is that while the annual total may 
not be any greater than that of 1951 
it should certainly average out at a 
higher level than has been seen in 
the past six months. In other words, 
business should be better in 1952 
than we have been seeing since the 
early summer. 
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With any clarification of the re- 
cent and present price control and 
marketing muddle, there should be 
an increase in cattle and calf slaughter 
of about 214 million head with most 
of this being in calf slaughter. We 
have hope of some increase in sheep 
and lamb slaughter, an_ increase 
amounting to about one million head. 
It is likely, then, that domestic sup- 
plies will be heavier in 1952 than in 
1951. 

With respect to foreign supplies, 
there is nothing in the picture evi- 
dent at this time to warrant any ex- 
pectations of a decline in availabili- 
ties. We believe that as many hides 
and skins as were available in 195] 
will be available in 1952. Whether 
we import them or not is another 
question, the answer to which lies in 
the hands of buyers. 


Clear Picture 


We come now to the end of the 
demand supply outlook story. It is 
my opinion, however, that the tale 
I have unfolded gives a fairly clear 
picture of what may be the 1952 
scene. 

In brief it is this: 

(1) Shoe production should be at 
least equal to shoe consumption at 
retail. This would mean a civilian 
shoe production of about 460 million 
pairs or about 20 million pairs more 
than in 1951. 

(2) Military shoe production will 
be substantially less in 1952 than in 
1951 showing a decline of perhaps 
ten million pairs. 

(3) The proportion of shoes with 
leather soles and the proportion with 
all-leather uppers will probably de- 
cline again in 1952. These declines 
could easily eliminate the effect of 
increased civilian shoe production on 
sole leather consumption and reduce 
by about half the increase in the 
civilian market for upper leathers. 

(4) The demand for other than 
shoe leathers, on net balance, will 
probably, for the year as a whole, be 
no higher than in 1951. 

(5) Total leather demand, despite 
an estimated over-all decline in 
leather consumption could easily be 
equal to the 1951 demand as meas- 
ured by deliveries and would, there- 
fore, be at a higher level than has 
been witnessed over the past six 
months, and finally 


(6) Domestic hide and skin sup- 
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LEATHER RESEARCH 
(Continued from Page 14) 


money into machinery involved in 
present processes? 

When we embarked on this pro- 
gram, we knew that the markets for 
tanning machinery were small com- 
pared to most specialized machinery 
markets. 

We knew that if we increased ma- 
chinery productions we would make 
thesé markets still smaller. 

I must confess that I did not real- 
ize, at that time, how small the re- 
sultant market would be, and that is 
why I say if leather continues to lose 
ground it will be difficult to justify 
further research investment in some 
of these tanning machinery fields. 

These are not idle questions. They 
literally exist in the sole leather ma- 
chinery market right now because 
the question is: If synthetic soles 
have increased from 26 percent in 
1947 to 52 percent in 1951, what 
can we expect in 1955? 

Just because up to now mainly 
synthetic soles and synthetic uphol- 
stery have been well received in a 
large way, it does not mean that a 
new product may not appear tomor- 
row which will hit the kid or the calf 
or the sheep tanners just as hard. 

I have said that scientific progress 
is slow. It is. Improvements brought 
about through science do not appear 
all at once. 

Mechanical improvements are also 
slow in materializing. They usually 
come one at a time and careful 
analysis should be made of each one, 
not just for the present but for the 
next ten years as well. 

This calls for vision and imagina- 
tion also on the part of the manu- 
facturers. 

If research and development is to 
look ahead and spend money, it must 
have the support of the manufacturer 
in the use of their products when they 
appear, even though the net advan- 
tage of any one may not be great. 

Some of these improvements in- 
volve changes that are distasteful and 
temporarily upsetting, but if they 
tend towards more precise facts, 
lower cost, increased uniformity, bet- 
ter quality, reduction in skill and 
ease of operation, they should be 
adopted. 

For the sum of these is the trend 
in manufacturing today. Having 
been installed, research can then go 
forward and predicate further work 
on their use. 

Looking ahead is not too difficult. 
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An examination of the past and pres- 
ent and a review of conditions in 
other industries provide labor pat- 
terns and trends in manufacturing 
which are safe to follow. 

I will try to illustrate by picking a 
machine operation which on the face 
of it does not seem too important and 
yet when one considers that this is 
only a sample of a number of similar 
situations the cumulative benefits of 
which could be substantial. 

That is the Korrect Measuring Ma- 
chine. 

This machine is inaccurate in its 
reading (see report from Bureau of 
Standards). In Europe they use the 
Pin Wheel Machine, exclusively, 
which is accurate. 

There are things to be desired 
about both machines. 

The Pin Wheel Machine can be 
run from two to three times as fast 
as a Korrect. 

It is sturdier and a stronger ma- 
chine and does not require the con- 
tinuous adjustments and checks that 
the Korrect requires. 

Great Savings 
Right there is a labor saving of 
from 30 percent to 50 percent. There 
is also a saving by elimination of 
adjustments. 
Both machines require two men— 
one to feed and one to receive and 
mark the measurement. 
We have two devices on trial, 
which taken together result in elimi- 
nating the man that marks by auto- 
matically marking the leather and 
automatic stacking of the leather. 
The total benefits then would be: 
1. Greater accuracy of measure- 
ment and marking 

. Reduction in adjustment time 

. 50 percent labor saving from 
infeed man through higher 
speeds 

. Elimination of man who marks 
—a total labor saving of 75 
percent. 

We are now faced with the ques- 
tion—should we design this for use 
on the Korrect or the Pin Wheel? 
Tanners tell us that the Pin Wheel 
Machine will never go in the U.S.A., 
because: 

1. It will result in smaller meas- 
urement, thereby upping the price 
of leather. 

2. It’s too much trouble to change 
and educate the consumer. 

I don’t believe this. No manufac- 
turer can afford to lose gains in pro- 
duction or accurate facts such as [ 
have outlined. 

They can wait until they are forced 
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into it by competition but it is ques- 
tionable under today’s conditions if 
they can even afford to do that. 

Granted, it will mean that they 
have to get together and straighten 
this out with the consumer, but he 
will appreciate it too. 

The shoe business, for one, would 
benefit by getting better cutting fig- 
ures. 

My company does not make or sup- 
ply the Pin Wheel Machine. Patents 
have long ago run out. Anyone can 
make it. 

Anyone can buy it in Europe to- 
day, but we are not going to invest 
thousands of dollars in it until the 
tanners indicate acceptance. 

If this machine was available in 
tanneries today, our marking and 
stacking device, if mechanically 
efficient, could be used to advantage 
quickly. 

That is what I mean by taking ad- 
vantage of improvements when they 
are available rather than waiting 
until it’s too late. 

I think the time has arrived when 
tanners have to be interested in more 
accurate facts wherever obtainable 
and in every economy that it is pos- 
sible to make. 

I have just mentioned labor sav- 
ing. In this connection, there is a 
point I would like to emphasize, al- 
though it is probably familiar to you. 
In the past few years labor costs have 
been substantially increased by the 
addition of what are commonly called 
“fringe benefits.” 

A reduction of one employe means 
a saving of $200 to $500 per year in 
addition to the direct wage saving. 

This is a factor of major impor- 
tance to those in an industry like 
tanning—faced, as it is, with a war 
on between its products and those 
of the chemical industry. 

Well—so much for machinery de- 
velopment, which is only one factor 
plaguing the industry—and a rela- 
tively minor one at that. 

In the last four years we have also 
been engaged in a fundamental Pro- 
tein-Leather Research Program which 
is predicated upon the belief that a 
truly fundamental attack upon the 
problems of collagen fiber structure 
and the chemical mechanism of tan- 
ning can scarcely fail, if properly 
carried out, to lead to important im- 
provements in leather-making proc- 
esses and to important improvements 
in the quality and uniformity of 
leather as a material. 

This program, as at present con- 
stituted, has these three immediate 
objectives: 
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. To discover the features of the 


chemical and physical structure 
of the collagen fiber which are ALFRED 


responsible for its tanning be- 
haviour and properties as 
leather. 


. To discover the important fea- C e) M Pp A N y 


tures of the chemical structure 
of common tanning agents, and 
their influence upon leather 
properties. 


. To discover how tanning agents 
react with collagen to form {DES rN ND) SIMI 
leather. 

In the comparatively short time in 
which this program has been in op- 
eration, substantial advances have 
been made toward each of these im- BEEF CALF HORSE 
mediate objectives. These may be HIDES vale) HIDES 
recapitulated briefly as follows: 

1. Structure of the collagen fiber: ee Cay 
Shsong,: Secren: Semana 4419 S. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 9, ILL. 
and biochemical studies, a new . aot 
and ahnormal form of the cal. Cable Address '"ALJAC'' — Tel. Yards 7-4500 
lagen fiber has been dis- 
covered. 

This new form can now be pro- 
duced at will, and the study of 
its properties and conditions of 
formation have led to far- 
reaching conclusions about the eee : 

structure and mode of forma- y 

tion of the normal, leather- 

forming fiber. a n n e I Ss 
In brief, the results indicate 
— "Pte, dee oe @ Use Clinton's special prepared, laboratory tested 
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which have an important influ- 


ence on the properties of the CORN SUGAR CORN SYRUP 
te CORN STARCH LACTIC ACID 


One of these parts has been iso- 
lated, and with it we can pro- Over 44 years experience behind Clinton's 
duce the abnormal modifica- laboratory service to tanners. 

tions mentioned above. The 
ets, She Tanne pats. Se wet CLINTON FOODS INC., CLINTON, IOWA 
yet been discovered, but we 

have reason to believe that it 
will eventually be found. 

2. Structure of tanning agents: 
Through chemical studies, it 
has been found that some of 
the commonly accepted ideas 
of the structures of vegetable 
tannin, such as quebracho, 


are erroneous In important de- A 
tails. LASSER RRR RRR RR 


The work has proceeded far T og! C 
ihe Michigan ide O. 


enough to give us a good idea 
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should be so is not surprising, 
since it is obvious that our 
really important advances in 
this field will only come after 
considerable knowledge _ is 
gained in the previous two. 
The question naturally arises: 
At the present state of the 
work, and in the light of the 
advances thus far achieved, 
what is it possible to foresee 
as eventually coming out of 
such a program, and what are 
the possible effects of such re- 
sults upon the leather industry ? 


Anyone who is familiar with the 
concepts, methods, and history of 
fundamental scientific —_ research 
knows that it is impossible to an- 
swer such a question explicitly and 
with any assurance of the correctness 
of the answer. 


For instance, when Irving Lang- 
muir undertook his fundamental 
studies of the adsorption of gases by 
hot metal wires, in the laboratories 
of the General Electric Company, no 
one (including Langmuir himself) 
could have predicted the immensely 
valuable practical results in the de- 
velopment of vastly improved light 
bulbs which were to result. | 

Those who sponsored the original 
fundamental work did know, how- 
ever, that the phenomena to be 
studied were involved in the proc- 
esses occurring during the operation 
of an electric lamp, and they knew 
that a better understanding of them 
would undoubtedly lead to improve- 
ment of some kind, even though the 
exact nature of the improvement 
could not be predicted specifically. 
Numerous other examples of a simi- 
lar kind could be cited if time per- 
mitted. 

It is, nevertheless, possible from 
the point which we have at present 
reached to begin to discern, in a 
very broad outline, the general shape 


of possible future developments af- 
fecting the leather industry. 

It is probable but not a certainty, 
for instance, that existing materials 
and processes will be improved 
within the next few years to permit 
the production of more uniform 
leathers of improved properties scien- 
tifically controlled to suit the ma- 
terial ideally to the requirements of 
its ultimate use. 

Substantial improvements of this 
type can probably be achieved with- 
out radical change in the principles 
of existing tannery processes. It is 
not impossible also that they can be 
achieved with concurrent savings in 
labor and with more economical 
processing. 

Greater Things Ahead 

Beyond this point, which all will 
agree is a desirable one to attain, it 
begins to be possible, however, to 
make out the first fore-shadowing of 
even greater developments, of a much 
more revolutionary kind. 

In my talk given before you in 1947. 
the future possibility, long discussed 
by leather men, of reprocessing hides 
and skins by chemical means into 
leather in continuous sheet form, was 
mentioned. 

It was stated at that time that this 


“conception was not fantastic. It is 


even less fantastic four years later, 
and we are now in a position where 
we begin to see how ultimately it 
might possibly be accomplished. 
As a matter of fact, we have suc- 
ceeded in our laboratories, in a very 
crude and imperfect way and on a 
test-tube scale, in processing a por- 
tion of skin through a soluble form 
and back into a fibrous sheet bear- 
ing some similarity to natural skin. 
It is true that we cannot yet utilize 
the whole skin in this way, and that 
the resulting product is far from per- 
fect, but these are only very crude 
beginnings—the first results of fun- 
damental collagen research. 


He have, however, achieved 
enough to give us greater confidence 
in the possibility of ultimate success 
along these lines. 

One could certainly speculate al- 
most indefinitely about possibilities 
emerging from such a research pro- 
gram as we have been discussing. 

One concerns the diminishing sup- 
plies of natural tanning materials, 
and possible replacements for these. 
Tanners know, of course, that a few 
such materials are already available 
and in use in limited amounts. 

It is to be hoped that improved 
tanning materials of this type will 
become available in the future, and 
that our dependence upon natural ex- 
tracts will become less and less, and 
finally vanish. 

The results of our own studies in 
the chemistry of the natural tanning 
materials have led us to the conclu- 
sion that the possibility of synthesiz- 
ing materials of similar or even im- 
proved properties is by no means an 
idle fantasy. 

We are all aware that great strides 
have been made in the last few years 
in the development and production 
of synthetic fibers—fibers which have 
properties undreamed of until their 
advent, and certainly not possessed 
by the natural fibers which they are 
supplanting. 

Even these modern fibers—nylon 
and orlon may be cited as examples 
—are, however, scarcely to be 
thought of as the final development 
along these lines. 

While they are the result of inten- 
sive chemical research in the develop- 
ment of suitable materials; their 
fibrous form and fibrous properties 
are produced by purely mechanical 
means—the stretching and spinning 
processes necessary to convert the 
raw material into a usable fiber. 

We still do not know how to make 
a fiber by purely chemical means, 
that is, to produce a perfect fiber as 
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the result of a chemical reaction. It 
is possible that the results, described 
above, obtained with collagen, may 
be the key to the opening up of such 
a field. 

Such a development would have 
tremendous repercussions in the tex- 
tile and synthetic fields. If the tanner 
were sufficiently alert in promoting 
and exploiting such developments, he 
could yet turn the tables and emerge 
triumphant from his present losing 
contest with synthetic substitutes. 

I have endeavored to give you a 
broad picture of the Research activi- 
ties and objectives of my company in 
the tanning field. 

Obviously, we are limited as to 
funds in the amount we can gamble 
on tanning machinery—the size of 
the machinery markets and the possi- 
bility of profit do that. 

Because of this and the heavy in- 
vestment already involved and an- 
ticipated, I am more than normally 
interested in halting the encroach- 
ment of plastics upon the leather 
market. 

I am aware of your research facili- 
ties at Cincinnati, of the Quarter- 
master Corps work there and at other 
universities, and also of the fact that 
many tanners have their own chemi- 
cal research facilities. 

However, I do not believe that any- 
one is undertaking fundamental 
leather research work such as I have 
just described, and this must provide 
the answer to the future, to new 
processes, and fundamental product 
improvement. 

In my opinion, ten times as much 
money and effort should be going 
into this program if the necessary 
rate of progress is to be obtained. 

On long-range Research work of 
the fundamental character which I 
have outlined, technical manpower of 
the right calibre and laborious fact- 
finding by junior members limits our 
rate of spending and, of course, a 


proper balance has to be struck in a 
company like ours between total re- 
search funds available and those that 
one can afford for this kind of funda- 
mental educational exploration. 

I was reading the September 17 
issue of the magazine News Week 
the other day and came across the 
following reference to the American 
Chemical Society. I would like to 
read the first paragraph to you, but 
suggest the whole article is worth 
reading as it gives a picture of the 
vast progress and potentialities of 
Chemistry: 

“That was the summer when 

Americans had no instant coffee, 

stainless steel, kiss-proof lipstick, 

fibre-glass lampshades, dry ice, 
rayon panties, frozen spinach, 
pocket lighters, penicillin, plastic 
shower curtains, underarm de- 
odorants, insulin, foam rubber, 
cola drinks, aluminum saucepans, 
nylon stockings, PDT, unbreak- 
able watch crystals, painless den- 
tistry, synthetic fertilizers, home 
permanent waves, anti-freeze or 
bubble gum. That was also the 
summer when the infant Herbert 

Hoover yelled fretfully at the 

sullen heat in West Branch, Iowa. 

But on August Ist of that year, 

1874, more than 100 chemists, re- 

splendent in baggy suits, billowing 

whiskers and bushy side-burns 
made a pilgrimage to a two-story 
frame house in Northumberland, 

Pa. There, at the home of Joseph 

Priestly, they noted the 100th an- 

niversary of Priestly’s great 

achievement: “The discovery of 

Oxygen.’ ” 

Two years later saw the founda- 
tion of the American Chemical So- 
ciety. It now has 67,000 members. 

The list of subjects referred to 
which did not exist in 1874, while of 
rather heterogeneous origin, intrigued 
me. 


I asked myself what had happened 


to those industries whose products 
were being eliminated or replaced by 
some of the items mentioned and 
again I wondered how the new in- 
dustries which had cropped up were 
getting along? 

The majority of the items men- 
tioned come under the heading of 
product improvement and that is 
what I would like to emphasize 
today. 

In our Shoe Museum in Boston we 
have shoes taken from the tombs of 
the Pharaohs and if this leather is 
compared with 1951 leather it is 
difficult to see that there is much dif- 
ference between that which was made 
two thousand years ago and that 
made today, 

If we look around we find that 
synthetic articles are replacing 
leather in many important fields— 
for instance, sole leather, upholstery, 
handbags, luggage, and so on. 

Why has this happened? In some 
cases the synthetic is better, in others 
not so good, in many places it is 
cheaper. It may be a combination of 
all of these things. 

But what has the tanner done to — 
improve his product, to vary it and 
to expand its use? 

What has he done to add to the 
natural characteristics of leather? 

Synthetic shoe soles, for instance. 
have color all the way through and 
they come in a variety of colors, they 
wear longer, they are cheaper, they 
do not require mulling and, in many 
cases, finishing. They are water- 
proof. i 
But sole leather still has many © 
other good qualities which the syn- ~ 
thetic sole has not. Why cannot © 
sole leather be made to have some ~ 
of these synthetic properties? Why © 
does upholstery and women’s hand- ~ 
bag leather have to be solid leather — 
throughout? Why not take a page — 
from the plywood industry and ~ 
laminate thin skivings to paper, or © 
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cloth or some kind of backing? Why 
limit this to sock linings? 

Why not make upper or sole 
leather go three or four time as far 
as it does today? Why do most shoes 
have to be lined with fabric linings? 
Why is the leather sold for unlined 
shoes in such an unfinished, unat- 
tractive state? 

Why does the tanner care if he has 
to change or modify his business, if 
he can make some variation which 
is profitable? 

These questions are picked at ran- 
dom. I have not thought them out. 
They are merely presented with the 
thought of stimulating new ideas for 
product development. 

None of them may be any good, 
and I have no other thought in mind 
other than citing them as examples 
of the kind of thing that might result 
in product improvement. 

We have instant coffee, cafe au 
lait, coffee in the bean, ground coffee, 
vacuum-packed coffee, coffee ice 
cream, coffee essence, but we only 
have minor variations in each kind 
of leather. 

What are the fundamental product 


. improvements made in leather in the 


last thousand years? Can anyone 
think of anything very important be- 
sides chrome tannage? 

I would like to point out that the 
oil companies, when they find oil 
fields running dry (in fact, they do 
it all the time and do not wait for 
this to occur), go out and prospect 
for new fields and new gushers. So 
far this year they have drilled 43,900 
gas and oil wells. 

They finance this work by allocat- 
ing in their cost a percentage for re- 
search and exploration. 

They know that only a small per- 
centage of the holes they will dig in 
new fields will produce, and they 
know that unless they find new fields 
their business will dry up and die. 

They are not content with explora- 
tion, but continually spend money 
to improve their products and to 
bring out new products. Because of 
this, they have been a pain-in-the- 
neck to the coal industry. 

I mention oil fields because I think 
there are definite signs that the tan- 
ning field is drying up—other ma- 
terials are taking the place of leather. 

The tanning industry is sick and 
the microbes attacking it are the 
products of the Chemical industry. 

This chemical industry, starting 
from small beginnings not too long 
ago, is today one of the most vital 
creative forces in the U.S.A.; yet the 
tanning industry is probably the old- 
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est industry that dabbles in chemis- 
try. What a head start it had! 

It should be possible to stop these 
microbes from spreading further. 
The cure will be unpleasant and it 
will call for sacrifice and greater co- 
operation between all branches of the 
tanning industry than has been the 
case up to now. 

Outsiders cannot do it for the tan- 
ning industry. Like the chemical in- 
dustry, it is easier for an outsider to 
take the business away than to 
cure it. 

When I spoke here in 1947, I in- 
dicated that nothing was so certain 
as change and that statement still 
stands. 

In the four years that have elapsed 
much has happened in the chemical 
industry which has affected the prod- 
ucts of the tanning industry, but little 
—or nothing—has happened to im- 
prove or expand the tanner’s basic 
product. 

Millions of research dollars an- 
nually are being poured by the chem- 
ical industry first into research and 
then into products, many of which 
are aimed at capturing the leather 
market. Many more millions are be- 
ing put into new chemical plants to 
produce the basic resins from which 
these products will be made com- 
mercially. The chemical industry is 
on its way, and what has the tanning 
industry done? Is it the old story of 
“too little and too late”? The tan- 
ning industry is just as much in- 
volved in chemistry as is the manu- 
facturer of agricultural fertilizer. 

I suggest tanners recognize that 
fact. The chemical industry allocates 
approximately 244% of gross sales 
to research. Applying this to leather 
sales, some $17,200,0U0 a year should 
be going into leather research. Is it? 

Fundamental changes and real 
progress in leather making cannot 
be made without the expenditure of 
time and money by qualified research 
personnel and they need a lot of both 
before they can produce results. This 
philosophy applies to any industry. 

You support a chemical laboratory 
at Cincinnati University under the 
able direction of Dr. O’Flaherty. 

Has he ever had enough men or 
time or money or facilities to really 
get after this major problem? | 
have been directing research for some 
fifteen years and am fortunate in 
having had, from the beginning, a 
management who taught me the 
philosophy of research rather than I 
having to teach them. 

A management which was not al- 
ways breathing down my neck say- 
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ing, “Produce, Produce,” but rather 
one which had courage and patience 
and confidence that our technical 
men would come through eventually. 

I have not discussed Dr. O’Fla- 
herty’s problem with him, but sit- 
ting back at a distance, I can imagine 
the difficulties under which he must 
work with a budget which is obvi- 
ously limited, plus the necessity of 
producing results with regularity in 
order to justify existence. 

Probably the correct answer would 
be “Not too late but too little.” 

However, none of my company’s 
fundamental chemical work is aimed 
at 1951 product improvement along 
the lines previously suggested. It 
would seem as if that is a very ob- 
vious problem for the tanners them- 
selves. 

I think I have said before, research 
can be just as constructive as it is 
destructive. From the tanning point 
of view, the chemical company re- 
search is destructive; from theirs, it 
is constructive. 

Research and development and 
new ideas, have killed many an in- 
dustry and it can and will, I believe, 
kill the tanning industry unless they 
fight back. 

Time is short, but you still have 
most of the good business, the good 
customers, and a good product to 
build on. 

Why not fight back, and if it means 
that in 1975 you are making some- 
thing which isn’t the leather of the 
Pharaohs, what does it matter if it 
is profitable? 

As Irving Glass has so aptly stated, 
“With all due acknowledgement to 
the limitations of raw material sup- 
ply, Tanners should be acutely aware 
of the incessant threat of substitutes 
and the need for surviving in terms 
of efficient modern production and 
profitable merchandising. That can- 
not be done unless leather has prod- 
uct claims and product merit equal- 
ling or exceeding the challenge of 
new products.” 

As I have indicated, I believe the 
tanning industry as a whole or by 
sub-groups, must—if they wish to 
survive— 

1. Collectively or as individuals 
initiate more chemical research 
and development aimed at 
product improvement, starting 
right now—not in the past 
half-hearted way, but on long- 
term lines supported by sub- 
stantial guaranteed research 
funds, courage, and patience. 


. Analyze and re-analyze in each 
group every item of present 
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manufacturing cost, every pro- 
cedure, even every movement 
of every operator, to get costs 
down to rock bottom, thereby 
making it more difficult and 
less attractive to synthetic 
competitors to entice away 
business. 

This would make is possible to 
put sufficient funds into re- 
search at no extra cost. 


. Analyze in each group its 


equipment and processes and 
examine the machinery avail- 
able here and abroad to make 
sure that each has the latest 
and most efficient available. 


Let me suggest, if you do decide 
to spend more money on chemical 
research, don’t do it sporadically; 
don’t be niggardly; don’t be impa- 
tient; have a little more hope 
in you than you have at a horse-race; 
give full responsibility to the man 
who is carrying out the work, and 
clearly state the objectives you have 
in mind before work starts. 

Tanners I believe have been stand- 
ing on their new oil field for many 
centuries and all that they have to 
do now is to dig a few holes and the 
future should take care of itself. 


— END — 
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MILITARY PROGRAM 
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Secretary of Defense, a directive de- 
signed to spread our procurement 
program across industry as widely 
as possible in order to broaden the 
industrial base of suppliers. It was 
- in furtherance of this directive that 
negotiated contracts were placed, as 
you know, for combat boots. Navy 
procurement, however, in the shoe 
industry, has been mainly by the for- 
mal advertising method. 

In this directive, among others, 
consideration also is to be given to 
the fullest possible use of small busi- 


7 BiCHROMATES 


ness concerns. This particular con- 
sideration was discussed at some 
length by the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, which reached 
the conclusion that small business 
would be better served by formal 
advertising than by negotiation. The 
Quartermaster Corps has returned 
generally to this formal advertising 
method of procurement rather than 
negotiation in the shoe, leather and 
textile fields. Strong representations 
have been made on behalf of the 
shoe industry that the Quartermaster 
return to negotiation rather than 


formal advertising; that the Small 
Business Committee was in error in 
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making their recommendation as it 
is the belief in the shoe and textile 
fields that small business would be 
better served by negotiation rather 
than the formal method of advertis- 
ing. 

It is possible that industry may 
not be fully informed concerning the 
responsibility of the Department of 
Defense in the use of negotiation. | 
should like to clarify one point — 
negotiation is not a license which 
permits arbitrary selection of sources 
without regard to the general indus- 
trial situation. A contracting officer 
cannot confine his negotiations to a 
selected group of small businesses, 
for example, to the exclusion of large 
business or other small businesses. 

The procurement experience of the 
Department of Defense has indicated 
generally that the formal advertising 
system of procurement is the best 
system yet devised when the follow- 
ing factors are present: 

a. The specification for the article 
is fairly well established as, for 
example, the situation in which 
a commercial or near commer- 
cial standard is utilized; 

. Where there is open capacity 
available for undertaking the 
proposed procurement; and 
Where the segment of industry 
generally desires to undertake 
the work. 

Negotiation, on the other hand, is 
for use when the above factors are 
not present. In the latter instance, 
a good negotiation should result in 
approximately the same completed 
transaction as the formally adver- 
tised, even in the absence of the 
above factors. 

It has been proposed in the Senate 
and the House, that a portion of pro- 
curement be set aside for small busi- 
ness; however, there is quite a hurdle 
to overcome in that the Department 
of Defense has no authority to pay 
incentives in higher prices to permit 
small business to participate in the 
defense program. In spending the 
defense dollar, the contracting officer 
has the responsibility of making pro- 
curements on the basis of the lowest 
possible price and he does not have 
the authority to use any portion of 
the defense dollar to solve social or 
economic problems. 

The clothing and equipage portion 
of the military procurement program 
amounts to about five per cent of the 
total which has currently been fi- 
nanced or is expected to be financed 
out of the FY 1951 and 1952 funds. 
While this program is not relatively 
large, its importance in achieving 
a balanced mobilization program 
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should not be overlooked. It has fre- 
quently been observed that an ill- 
clothed and underfed soldier is not 
as effective, given equal weapons, as 
one with proper gear. 

This program consists primarily of 
the clothing and individual items of 
equipment required for military per- 
sonnel. The largest portion of these 
is purchased by the Quartermaster 
Corps of the Army, lesser portions 
by the Navy Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts and the Marine Corps. 

The clothing and equipage part of 
the military program usually receives 
more publicity than is warranted for 
the reason that, by and large, the 
items involved are either items of 
normal civilian consumption or, with 
relatively slight modifications to meet 
military specifications, are the same 
or similar to their civilian counter- 
parts. There are, of course, excep- 
tions in items of individual equip- 
ment such as canteens or canteen 
cups which are manufactured for 
civilian use to a very limited extent 
but which are essential items of a 
soldier’s equipment and are required 
in large quantities. Similarly, there 
is a limited requirement for cotton 
duck in the civilian market, while 
military demands are relatively so 
much larger than the normal peace- 
time production that existing facili- 
ties can fill only a small portion of 
the military requirements. 

Contrary to the other armament 
programs such as aircraft, ammuni- 
tion, and weapons, the manufactur- 
ing lead time to achieve volume pro- 
duction of clothing and equipage 
items is relatively short. In the ma- 
jority of cases, it is three to six 
months compared to a year or longer 
for most of the armament items. Fur- 
ther, the development lead time for 
new production facilities of these 
same items is relatively snorter than 
ones capable of producing planes, 
etc. 

Regrettably, the current state of 
business in the principal industries 
involved, such as the textile, shoe and 
leather, and clothing industries, is 
such that the impact of the current 
program superimposed on the cur- 
rent civilian requirements is rela- 
tively small. It is not anticipated 
that the current program will require 
further restrictions on the civilian 
production to achieve the scheduled 
production. The future for other in- 
dustries using critical metals for ci- 
vilian consumption is indeed gloomy 
‘compared with the leather industry. 

In the event full mobilization ar- 
rives, it would rapidly and greatly 
increase the demands for this type 
of military goods in at least direct 
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proportion to the increase in the 
number of men in uniform. 

We in the Munitions Board do 
know the requirements for specific 
items affecting the leather and shoe 
industry, but this information is 
transmitted to us as classified infor- 
mation. I believe the industry should 
be made aware of the demands in 
the Department of Defense upon their 
facilities in order that they may prop- 
erly plan to handle these requirements 
in addition to civilian requirements. 
However, it has been our experience 
that, in the past, when requirements 
become known to an industry, they 
had a decided effect on the market, 
either up or down. In this connec- 
tion, on May 31, the Secretary of 
Defense issued a directive requesting 
that committees be appointed to ex- 
amine the programming and _ pro- 
curement procedures for wool, cotton 
and leather goods to make findings 
on the adequacy of procurement 
scheduling. 

The Committee appointed to handle 


the wool, cotton and leather goods 
made a recommendation that future 
requirements not be made known to 
the industry affected, due to the im- 
pact the knowledge of such require- 
ments would make upon the economy. 
However, while I cannot give specific 
quantities on each item involving 
leather, I can say that for the first 
half of 1952 our requirements will 
be less than the last six manths of 
1951. One of the factors for this de- 
crease is the possible substitution of 
the new insulated boot to take the 
place of the old shoe pac. It is also 
the result of the present inventory 
position of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force in light of our immediate and 
immediately prospective _ planned 
troop strength. However, it must be 
borne in mind that this statement is 
based on information which I have 
just received. It may be changed to- 
day; in fact, it is almost impossible 
to set out firm requirements which, 
of necessity, must be flexible in light 
of changing world conditions. 
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LIVING WITH CONTROLS 

(Continued from Page 22) 
Prior to World War II and during a 
great part of the last conflict, the U. S. 
was recognized as the center of 
gravity in world markets. Operations 
of our tanneries were decisive factors 
in the periodic changes evident in 
world markets. 

After World War II there were two 
or three years in which the weight 
of importance of U. S. demand was 
subordinated. What were the rea- 
sons? First, European countries had 
been cut off from world markets for 
four or five years. Second, there 
were huge pipelines to be filled and 
tremendous replacement needs for 


raw material with which to start 
plants operating. Until U. S. assist- 
ance and relief operations could be 
regularized and properly controlled, 
European buying was not always 
sound and economic. 

From time to time various mem- 
bers of the tanning industry have 
called to our attention problems of 
supply and of trade abroad. These 
include such matters as inability to 
acquire raw material through restric- 
tions or regulations of other coun- 
tries. I should like to remind this 


industry that such matters are not 
within the province of NPA. We have 
no authority or influence in matters 
of foreign policy. That is for the 
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Office of International Trade or the 
Department of State, as the proper 
agencies of Government, to consider 
and I suggest that such problems be 
submitted to them. 

While future developments in the 
raw stock markets of the world will 
still bear close observation because 
of some countries’ individualistic 
monetary, distributive and pricing 
controls, there are increasing signs 
that the latter are abating. There 
are also signs which indicate that dis- 
locations, which in the past have 
been quite violent, may be lessening 
materially. Many signs point toward 
a return of the supply and demand 
factors in which U. S. tanner opera- 
tions might well play such a promi- 
nent part in the future. 

In my opinion, the immediate post- 
war period with the evidence of ab- 
normal demand by other countries 
was a temporary phenomena. Once 
the peak had been passed and the 
pipelines filled, the shape of nor- 
malcy slowly began to make itself 
felt. In the latter part of 1950 and 
the early months of the present year 
there was another recurrence of ab- 
normal buying operations. Unques- 
tionably this was stimulated by the 
same apprehensions evident in the 
WU. S. following the outbreak of mili- 
tary activity in Korea. This time, 
however, since renewed intense de- 
mand began with the relative full 
bins of supplies it could not and did 
not last very long. 

We have been reminded in the 
Leather and Leather Products Divi- 
sion of the bearing which various 
financial and fiscal developments 
have on the possible flow of raw 
material to the U. S. Here, too, the 
issues involved are by no means 
within the province of the National 
Production Authority. Speaking 
purely as an observer, I can under- 
stand the industry’s concern with 
activity in world raw material mar- 
kets, which stems from potential cur- 
rency changes abroad. It is my 
own observation that the very factors 
which have contributed to a restora- 
tion of supply in Western Europe, 
for example, will almost automati- 
cally tend to limit the scale and scope 
of abnormal demand for raw ma- 
terial. 

Once warehouses and pipelines 
abroad have been replenished, even 
the threat of currency devaluation 
cannot produce anything more than 
a transitory and temporary disturb- 
ance of supply and demand forces. 
That last remark is made in a per- 
sonal sense based on the opportunity 
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I have had to observe the behavior 
of hide and skin markets throughout 
the world for a great many years. 
Such an opinion obviously has no 
relationship to the specific tasks and 
functions which we discharge at 
NPA. 

For the reasons I have given, it is 
my conclusion that in terms of long- 
range economic relations the U. S. 
once again occupies substantially the 
same position in world markets 
which used to be the case prior to 
World War II. Demand trends in this 
country exercise more weight and 
leverage in world raw material mar- 
kets than they have for many years. 
Barring unexpected and startling de- 
velopments, trends in this country are 
more likely to be the decisive ones 
in molding the shape of demand in 
world raw material markets. Obvi- 
ously this conclusion has a direct 
implication for tanners, and direct 
significance for NPA. The latter 
must must observe the balance of 
supply and demand in the light of 
military and essential civilian re- 
quirements for leather, shoes, and 
other products. 

At present there are only two basic 
orders specifically affecting the tan- 


ning industry. These govern alloca- 
tions of domestic cattlehides, kips 
and calfskins. They also set up wet- 
tings quotas for other types of raw 
materials such as goatskins, sheep- 
skins, cabrettas, etc. I am certain 
that all of you are fully aware of 
orders M-35 and M-62 and therefore 
will not take up any of your time to 
discuss either or both. 
We've Learned 

At this stage it seems fair to say 
that we have learned how to live with 
a minimum of controls which were 
deemed necessary in the hides, skins 
and leather field. These controls are 
not onerous. They involve restric- 
tions, it is true, but by and large 
they are restrictions which are not 
inconsistent with the structure of the 
industry. 

Tanners should remember that it is 
not the intent nor function of NPA 
to restrict production. On the con- 
trary, our primary task is to aid 
production and secure the maximum 
output with materials available to 
industry. To that end we must be 
concerned with many of your tan- 
ning materials and supplies problems 
as well as with raw materials. 

Such problems do not always come 


within the province of the leather 
and leather products division. When- 
ever we can earnestly see that the 
over-all interests of the defense pro- 
gram and economic stability will be 
aided by maximum leather produc- 
tion, it is our job to help clear the 
obstacles which might adversely af- 
fect such operations. 

NPA has found, as I knew it 
would, that the cooperation and help 
of the tanning industry does not 
have to be solicited. You have of- 
fered it freely and voluntarily when 
the emergency threatened and while 
the shadow of possible emergency 
hovers around us. In the light of 
the minimum framework of controls 


‘ with which we are living we need 


your continued cooperation and help 
in this respect: Our existing controls 
are the skeletal framework which will 
permit this country to meet the un- 
expected or unforseeable contingency. 
For that reason they must be main- 
tained efficiently, they must have your 
help through the prompt reporting 
of whatever data we seek. We look 
forward, therefore, to continuance of 5 
that same full measure of assistance ~ 
and understanding which you granted ~ 
to NPA during the past year. ‘ 
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ARMY UPPER LEATHER 
(Concluded from Page 30) 


possible evaporation of the stuffing 
ingredients. To us who have worked 
with these materials for 75 years 
and have used them not only in the 
leather industry, but in the paper 
industry, in ceramics, in textiles and 
in rubber, this possibility of evapora- 
tion did not seem possible. 

To you tanners, who most certainly 
kept such leather in storage or wit- 
nessed its service in your own hunt- 
ing boots for longer periods of time, 
it must be even equally obvious that 
leather is capable of many years of 
storage without such evidences of 
deterioration. Yet we had no actual 
data which could be brought to bear 
directly on the problem. 

The first phase of the work was 
directed, therefore, to measuring the 
extent of the volatility of the various 
stuffing ingredients under accelerated 
conditions involving heating at tem- 
peratures of 210°F. Such tests have 
considerable technical basis for they 
are employed in the rubber industry 
to study aging and loss of plasticizer. 
The results quickly established that 
the natural fats were not volatile at 
these temperatures while the hydro- 
carbons lost not more than 10 per- 
cent of their weight after 300 hours 


under the most severe conditions of 
exposure—a fact which is consistent 
with the vapor pressures of the com- 
ponents. The volatility, in no in- 
stance, was of an order of magnitude 
capable of explaining the loss in ex- 
tractable material which had been 
measured by analysis of the deterio- 
rated leather. These data, coupled 
with our own experience, led us to 
dismiss the volatility theory as an 
explanation of the deterioration. 

Through the cooperation of the 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, 
samples of deteriorated uppers were 
obtained for analyses. These anal- 
yses showed: 

1. That a very considerable loss 
in strength had developed, as 
claimed. 

2. That where such a loss in 
strength was evident, a cor- 
responding loss in extractable 
grease occurred. 

3. An analysis of the extracted 
grease showed a preferential 
loss of the fatty components 
with a corresponding _ in- 
crease in the percentage of 
unsaponifiable —_ remaining. 
Note here, the similarity to 
the work of Colin-Russ, who 
made a similar observation 
based on actual service, al- 
though admittedly the causes 
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of the phenomenon are not 
related as we will show later. 
The preferential loss of fatty 
greases further contradicts 
the volatilization theory since 
these components are less vol- 
atile than the hydrocarbons 
so that if evaporation were a 
factor we would have the re- 
verse, i.e., a preferential loss 
of unsaponifiables. 

. In every instance of deterio- 
ration, it was evident that 
mold growth was quite pro- 
nounced. 

The work of Kanagy, Barghoorn 
and others reported the results of an 
extended study of the effect of mold 
growth on leather. They have 
shown: 

1. That mold growth can greatly 
deplete the grease content of 
leather. 

2. That fatty greases are very 
readily attacked by molds 
whereas hydrocarbons are not 
similarly affected. (In this 
latter conclusion we do not 
concur for considerable evi- 
dence exists that hydrocar- 
bons can sustain mold growth. 
The necessity of adding a 
fungicide to waxes used in 
electrical equipment is but 
one example of evidence to 
the contrary. 

3. That leather does deteriorate 
and show considerable loss 
in tensile strength as a result 
of such mold growth. 

These facts fit so well that it is 
difficult to reach any conclusion other 
than that the deterioration in storage 
which has been observed with Army 
service shoes has resulted from the 
effects of mold growth which devel- 
oped during this period. This, then, 
points significantly to the benefits 
which may be expected to accrue 
from the addition of effective fungi- 
cides in processing, such as Parani- 
trophenol. 
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NATIONAL HIDE ASSOCIATION 
(Continued from Page 38) 


for ‘just talk’ has gone. It’s time, 
without a moment to lose, for potent 
action. It’s time to put up or close 
i 

The NHA Meeting was addressed 
by a fine and varied array of speak- 
ers. W. D. Chumley, commodity an- 
alyst for the National Production 
Authority, cited the objectives and 
basic operations of the National De- 
fense Program. He emphasized the 
need for conservation of raw hides 
and skins via a government program. 
He urged improvements in take-off 
methods to reduce waste and provide 
better quality of raw materials. He 
stated that the hide men were the 
most influential group to achieve 
such quality improvement in mate- 
rials because of the intimate contact 
with packers, butchers, ete. NPA is 
strongly behind this movement to 
improve quality and reduce waste. 


Minnoch On Ceilings 


Jack Minnoch gave an interesting 
report on the hide ceilings situation. 
He said that he believed the recent 
movement to lower hide ceilings, 
which NHA strongly opposed, was 
motivated by the government’s de- 
sire to have something to enforce— 
for enforcement was impossible so 
long as hides were selling appreciably 
below ceilings. The rumor that some 
hide men favored lower ceilings was 
unfounded, he stated. Declaring that 
some tanners were also strongly urg- 
ing lower hide ceilings, Minnoch said 
that “the tanners should stop trying 
to set official hide prices. That is 
as unethical as for hide men to try 
to set leather prices and direct the 
leather markets. 

Minnoch reported on his recent 
meeting with Mike DiSalle, OPS 
administrator, and said that “DiSalle 
has been fair and open-minded about 
hide ceilings.” The ceiling issue is 
now dead, Minnoch declared, em- 
phasizing the current condition of 
gross over-supply of hides. “Right 
now we hide men are more concerned 
about a floor rather than a ceiling. 
And perhaps we ought to give thought 
to a government subsidy for hides. 
We could use it.” 

Charles Chitnick, head of the Hide 
Section of the Hide and Leather Divi- 
sion of OPS, discussed the outlook 
on inflation and prices because of 
actual or anticipated shortages of 
some raw materials, especially met- 
als. This, he said, was certain to 
gradually cut down on available con- 
sumer hard goods and put price or 
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inflationary pressures on many re- 
maining goods. Hence the need of 
a price control program now as a 
protective hedge against inflation 
that could certainly come later. De- 
spite hides now selling below ceilings, 
he stated, the CPR2 ruling affecting 
hides could not be relaxed or elim- 
inated. “There is the ever-present 
danger of a rise in the hide market. 
be maintained. On-again-off-again 
price controls just won’t work.” 

Julian B. Hatton, president of 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co., was the 
guest speaker at the NHA banquet. 
He outlined in detail the national pro- 
motion program of the Upholstery 
Leather Group, which has been in 
operation over the past several years. 
Hatton described how the program 
was born out of need because of the 
rapid inroads of plastics into the 
upholstery field. Stressing leather 
upholstery as a luxury product, the 
promotional campaign has been di- 
rected to better grade cars, furniture, 
restaurants, etc. The emphasis has 
been to make upholstery leather a 
class rather than a mass product. 

During the NHA Meeting, a mo- 
tion was made and carried that the 
government ruling affecting hides 
(CPR2, Revision 1) should be 
amended. It was pointed out that 
in 500 cases investigated by the gov- 
ernment for packer violations of the 
ruling, 245 were found to be in ac- 
tual violation. “This indicates,” 
said John K. Minnoch, “that some- 
thing is basically wrong with the 
ruling, and shows a need for amend- 
ment.” 

The still-growing NHA now has 
a membership of 175, with 136 regu- 
lar members and 33 associate mem- 
bers. The membership covers 32 
states in the U. S., and five Canadian 
provinces, Indiana being the leading 
state with 15 members. 

A suggestion that a Canadian mem- 
ber be included on the board of di- 
rectors of NHA was accepted for ac- 
tive consideration. The NHA’s recent 
regional meeting in Montreal was 
attended by 79. 
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TANNING RESEARCH LL L_LLLILILLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLALLLALLLSLLSLLLLLLLLLLLLLTH 
(Continued from Page 28) 


possible. They must not take advan- 
tage of the opportunity to use one 
tannery’s facilities to push or sell 
other products not under test. They 
must respect and not misuse any con- 
fidential information obtained from 
one tannery in the processing of the 
joint experiments. 

Another approach which tanners 
should further investigate is a 
“group-sponsoring” of research 
through a university or independent 
laboratory. As I mentioned before, 
the Lehigh Institute of Leather Re- 
search is being partially subsidized 
by six of the larger tanners. 

Its value lies in the ability of any 
one tanner to translate fundamental 
research into immediate practical ap- 
plication through his tannery’s own 
experimental facilities. This pro- 
gram allows a group of technical tan- 
ners to pick and choose its own sub- 
jects and allows for an exchange of 
fundamental research data, applied 
research data and practical produc- 
tion information for the group benefit. 

Costwise, for a yearly investment 
of less than $10,000, the member tan- 
ner obtains fundamental research of 
the highest quality, group know-how 
for the proper set-up of applied prob- 
lems, applied experimental data from 
his own and other experimental facil- 
ities; an opportunity of checking ap- 
plied experimental results under 
other conditions and training for 
technical and research men. 

From a scientist’s standpoint, this 
approach has the advantages of pro- 
viding a somewhat larger and con- 
tinuous income base, of obtaining 
many facilities (plus practical “know- 
how”) in translating fundamental 
data into finished leather, of allow- 
ing cross checking of results, of pro- 
viding a continuity of program 
which shows promising young men 
that there is a future in leather re- 
search undertaken outside the trades. 

This type of program might be 
recommended to other segments of 
the leather industry who do not have 
a comprehensive research program. 

There are, perhaps, some other fa- 
cilities and programs available which "THE COAST HIDE MANN" 
I have inadvertently overlooked—but 
no program will have any merit un- ? 
less a tanning organization has some MILAN B. MANN 
laboratory equipment, an adequately Seaher t 
trained man (or men) to interpret roxer in 


data, and to improve its products. HIDES and SKINS 


For an industry which has, in a 


sense, existed on speculation, I have * . 
sa alin: oh aduliee Isle Ghana. to 909 S. Atlantic Blvd. Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
speculate on research, research fa- Telephone Angelus |-2105 


cilities and research manpower! 
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UPHOLSTERY GROUP 
(Continued from Page 42) 

tive in your personal selling and 
which our agency has so organized 
as to insure their consistent use. 

Consumer research, then, has iden- 
tified the most important appeals to 
use, and evaluation insures the most 
effective use of these appeals. 

To whom should we advertise? 

Since leather is itself high quality, 
it follows that in home furnishings it 
is most often applied to the ae 
pieces. In the automobile industry 
we encounter less resistance in the 
better models in each manufacturer’s 
line. Our first objective has, there- 
fore, been to reach those consumers 
who not only want, but can buy high 
quality. 

What media should we use? | 

With a limited budget it is impor- 
tant, indeed essential, that we get the 
maximum return from each dollar 
invested in advertising. We must 
reach these better prospects without 
waste. We have, therefore, selected 
class publications. : 

With an aggregate circulation of 
1,351,065 the four magazines we have 


selected will deliver over 9,000,000 


selling messages in 1951. 

By every standard of measurement 
the readers of these magazines are 
leading, style-conscious, influential 
prospects. By reaching those leaders 
who set standards for others the in- 
fluence of our advertising is extended 
far beyond our primary circulation. 

The distribution of the families we 
reach is likewise favorable,. located 
as they are in the quality markets. 

Our publications were selected not 
only for their great impact upon the 
better consumers, but for their influ- 
ence with manufacturers and dealers 
—many of whom use them for their 
own advertising. The automobile 
manufacturers used 239 pages in 
1950 and it is significant, we think, 
that they used this space to sell their 
most expensive models—our best 


market for genuine leather. 

It is not just the fact that we are 
supporting our manufacturers with 
consumer advertising that makes such 
an impression. Nor is it the volume 
of our advertising, for it is not prac- 
tical for us to match the dollar power 
of all competitive efforts. 

It is rather the character of our 
advertising and the character of the 
magazines in which it appears that 
makes it so useful to the manufac- 
turer. 

Worthy Campaign 

The Upholstery Leather Group 
campaign is designed not only to 
make genuine leather acceptable to 
the consumer, but to endow the prod- 
ucts upholstered in leather with an 
aura of fashion-right, enduring qual- 
ity. Consumers are stimulated to re- 
gard leather upholstery as a distinc- 
tive mark of a quality product. This 
promotes confidence in the automo- 
bile or the furniture upholstered in 
leather and gives our customers and 
their dealers an advantage over com- 
petition. We think this is a service 
which advertisers of plastics cannot 
possibly render their customers. 
~ An important part of our over-all 
program is to support and implement 
the consumer schedule with trade ad- 
vertising. Extensive use of these 15 
top trade papers, with a combined 
circulation of 320,740, provides in 
1951 over 2,600,000 selling impres- 
sions on the trade. The list provides 
complete coverage of automobile 
manufacturers and dealers and ex- 
tensive coverage of furniture manu- 
facturers and retail outlets, designers, 
decorators and bus operators. 

And all of the publication adver- 
tising is supplemented by regular, 
frequent use of direct mail. Our mail- 
ing pieces have been widely recog- 
nized for outstanding quality and 
constitute a vital cog in the machine. 

What has been the result of all this 
effort? 


One measure of the effect is pro- 
vided by the fact that in our direct 
contacts with manufacturers we ex- 
perience a renewed awareness of gen- 
uine leather, a fresh appreciation of 
its qualities and consumer appeals. 
This interest has been translated into 
sales and it is gratifying that, manu- 
facturers have tied in with and taken 
advantage of our advertising by use 
of the identification tag which is an 
important element in each of our ad- 
vertisements. 

Are you, as hide people, interested 
in helping us sustain this market? 
You must realize that no group is 
more vulnerable to substitutes than 
the Upholstery Group, particularly 
when prices are high and the quality 
of hides has deteriorated. 

In Great Britain, the motorcar in- 
dustry was favorably inclined to 
leather until just recently. It was the 
accepted material for upholstering 
closed cars. The fallacious criticism 
of leather in this country—that it is 
too cold in the winter and too hot in 
the summer—was rejected by the 
British buying public. Now, how- 
ever, an English friend of ours who 
is close to the upholstery tanners and 
finishers writes us as follows: 

“The high price of leather killed its 
use in utility furniture, which has to 
be produced at a controlled price. 
When leather prices fell, we expected 
to get a good deal of this business 
back, but the fall in prices coincided 
with a period of acute depression 
when nobody was buying furniture. 

“In the motor trade, we lost a great 
deal of business in the immediate 
post-war years because we could not 
get sufficient leather to keep the mo- 
tor manufacturers going. On top of 
that, the very high price that leather 
reached earlier this year drove still 
more manufacturers on to substitutes. 
We had hoped that low prices would 
have regained some of this business 
and, in fact, some manufacturers have 
tended to use more leather. I am 
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afraid, however, that the recent rise 
in hide prices, if sustained, will put 
an end to the swing back to leather 
for which, as you know, we have 
been working very hard.” 

The best type of hide for the up- 
holstery feather tanner is a No. 1 
free-of-grub, heavy native cow with 
a take-off equivalent to that produced 


grubs, scars, prod marks, barbed 
wire scratches and cuts is no induce- 
ment for our customers to buy our 
second selection because of the large 
cutting patterns which they use. 

If the farmer, cattle raiser, feeder, 
packer and the hide dealer realized 
how much easier our task would be of 
converting their raw material to the 
finished product if we weren’t always 


them, the Upholstery Group could 
make a real contribution to sustain- 
ing a reasonable price for hides by 
providing a small but important mar- 
ket for a high quality product. 

I hope that my remarks have em- 
phasized the fact that the producers 
of hides and the tanning industry are 
dependent upon each other, and co- 
operation can and will have mutually 


in the pre-war period by the big 
packers. The standard trade dis- 
count on a No, 2 hide because of 


apologizing for avoidable defects, 
and really did something to eliminate 


beneficial results. 


— END — 





REGISTRANTS (Continued from Page 47) 


Shackelford, F. A., Kistler Leather Co., Boston 

Shepard, H. L., Jr., Geo. A. Shepard & Sons Co., Bethel, Conn. 
Shingle, L. H., Shingle Leather Co., Camden, N. J 
Shuman, Robert, N. Brezner & Co., Inc., Boston 

Silversteen, Jos., Transylvania Tanning Co., N. Y. C. 
Simons, Laird H., Jr., William Amer Co., Philadelphia 
Smith, Charles E., Raser Tanning Co., Ashtabula, 0. 
Soesbe, Lee, Appalachian Tanning Co., Tullahoma, Tenn. 
Sokol, Gustave, Colonial Tanning Co., Milwaukee 

Stahnke, Paul, A. F. Gallun & Sons Corp., Milwaukee 
Stern, D. L., Gutmann & Co., Chicago 

Stern, Robert W., Weil & Eisendrath Co., Chicago 

Stewart, H. I., Richard Young Co., Boston 

Strehlow, R. F., Wisconsin Leather Co., Milwaukee 

Stout, F. S., John R. Evans & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Swedenborg, L. H., Raser Tanning Co., Ashtabula, O 
Swoboda, Gustave T., H. Swoboda & Son, Inc., Philadelphia 


T 
Telander, Carl G., Armour Leather Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Thiele, H. M., Thiele Tanning Co., Milwaukee 
Thorstensen, E., S. B. Foot Tanning Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Tibbetts, F. H., International Shoe Co., St. Louis 


U 
Uher, Otto, Albert Trostel & Sons Co., Milwaukee 


v 


Van Pelt, Clayton F., Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wise. 


Velson, Burch, U. S, Leather Co., N. Y. 
Vogel, Albert C., Gebhardt-Vogel Tanning Co., Milwaukee 


WwW 


Wager, E. E., General Shoe Corp., Nashville, Tenn. 
Waite, P. H., A. H. Gallun & Sons, Milwaukee 
Wakeford, A .A., A. A. Wakeford, Inc., Milwaukee 


Walker, A., Jr., Edgar S. Kiefer Tanning Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ward, H. J., Chas. Walten & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Wedseltoft, P., Legallet Tanning Co., San Francisco 
Weimer, M. L., Armour Leather Co., Chicago 
Weinstein, E. B., Wm. Greiner Co., ‘Chicago 
Weinstein, Jerome, William Greiner Co., Chicago 
Wert, Roy L., Blackhawk Tanners, Milwaukee 
Whiting, Lomar, Bona Allen, Inc., Buford, Ga. 
Widney, H. J., Howes Leather Co., Boston 
Wilder, Edward T., Wilder Company, Chicago 
Wilder, Harold, Wilder Company, Chicago 
Wilson, C. David, Fred Rueping Leather Co., 
Winans, R. L., A. C. Lawrence ‘Lea. Co., Peabody, Mass. 
Winfrey, John D., Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis 

Winslow, E. M., Benz Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Winslow, H. H., Benz Kid Co., Lynn, Mass. 

Witherell, A. L., 
Wollaeger, T. A., Oshkosh Tanning Co., Oshkosh, Wisc. 
Workman, J. A., Workman Co., Camden, N. J. 


Y 


Yewer, Edw., Western Leather, Milwaukee 

York, V. E., Leon, Inc., Peabody, Mass. 

Young, Ric shard, Ric hard Young Co., Boston 
Z 


Zeller, Edw. G., G. F. Zeller’s Sons, Inc., Buffalo 
Zeller, G. F., G. F. Zeller’s Sons, Inc., Buffalo 
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Fond du Lac, Wisc. 


Fred Rueping Leather Co., Fond du Lac, Wise. 


ALLIED TRADES 


A 
Adler, Joe, Sig. Adler & Co., Chicago 
Adler, Sig, Sig Adler & Co., Chicago 
Alfen, Simon, Jr., Simon Allen, Chicago 
Allen, Simon, Simon Allen, Chicago 
Andres, John A., C. A. Andres & Co., New York 
Andresen, J. C., John Andresen & Co., New York 
Argabrite, W. H., Jr., Special Equipment Co., Park Ridge, Ill. 
Argabrite, W. H., Sr., Special Equipment Co., Park Ridge, Ill. 
Armstrong, Lester H., Martin Dennis Co., Newark 
Ascheim, Max, M. Ascheim Co., Inc., New York 
Aulson, E. R., Aulson Tanning Mchy. Co., Waukegan, Ill. 


B 
Baumgardner, J. T., Nortex Hide & Produce Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. P 
Beesley, George, Whittemore-Wright Co., Inc., Boston 
Beier, William Z., Buffalo Extract & Supply Co., Buffalo 
Belville, J. N., Diamond Alkali Co., Chicago 
Best, George E., Mutual Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Blum, Jacques D., B. Blum et Fils, Paris, France 
Bowen, B. C., Boot & Shoe Recorder, Chicago 
Braddock, K. R., Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Braun, Robert, Harold Braun, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Brendsteter, Max, Trancontinental Industrial Co., New York City 
Brown, Frank E., Jr., Frank E. Brown, Roanoke, Va. 
Buck, Lucien, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia 
Buckley, M. A., Carley Mfg. Co., Olean, N. Y. 
Buethe, W. C., Rohm & Haas, Philadelphia 
Burke, T. M., Lapham Bros. & Co., Chicago 
Bushenbaum, W., National Hide Co., Ltd., Quebec, Can. 


Cc 


Sr., Johnson & Carlson, Chicago 


Pittsburgh 


Carlson, A. B., 
Carlson, A. B., Jr., Johnson & Carlson, Chicago ‘i 
Cavanaugh, James M., River Plate Import & Export Co., New York ~ 
Chapman, K., Booth & Co., Inc., Philadelphia i 
Chilewich, Simon, Chilewich Sons & Co., New York 
Chumbley, wW. D., National Production Authority, Wash., D. 
Cohen, Harold D., OPS, Washington 

Crystal, Frank, Tanexco, Inc., Chicago 


; D 
Dahm, J. Earle, Hart & Harrington, Chicago 
Dietrich, Henry H., Dietrich Hide Corp., New York 
Doroskin, Joe, Heyden Chemical Corp., Chicago 


Rohm & Haas, Chicago 


E 
Elbin, H. Z., Carl M. Loeb Rhoades & Co., New York 
Elliott, George H., Chicago, Ill. 
Ellman, I. M., Michigan Hide Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Endres, Hans, Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago 


F 
Feeney, John W., River Plate Import & Export Co., New York 
Fike, Warren D., S. J. Kibler & Bros. Co., New Washington, O. 
Fitch, C. P., Wilson & Co., Chicago 
Francis, G. N., Pyne, Gould & Guinness, Ltd., Christchurch, N. Z. 
Frankle, Albert S., Anglo-American Hides Co., Inc., New York 
Freeman, John G., John G. Freeman Co., Milwaukee, Wise. 


G 
Gardner, Gilbert, Journal of Commerce, Chicago 
Geisel, Gus., Sig. Adler & Co., Chicago 
Gibbons, T. P., Cudahy & Co., Omaha, Nebraska 


Dorrian, T. L., 
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Giaesar, H. F., M. E. Clarendon & Sons Co., New York 
Goetz, A. W., Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Goldberg, H. J., The Tannade Co., Chicago 

Goodwin, Ray, The J. S. Young Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Grabell, J., Schmoll Fils Deevy Corp., New York 
Graham, J. C., George H. Elliott Co., Chicago 

Green, Fred, Jack Weiller & Co., Chicago 


H 
Hefti, Sam, Hart & Harrington, Chicago 
Heringlake, M. H., M. A. Delph Co., Indianapolis 
Herzog, Herman, Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago 
Hodges, Sam., J. C. Hodges & Co., Inc., Boston 
Hodsdon, Geo. M., International Products Co., New York 
Hollander, T. C., United Shoe Machinery Co., Boston 
Huegel, Arthur J., Whittemore-Wright & Co., Inc., Boston 
Hughes, R. J., British Leather Co., Ltd., Birkenhead, England 
Humphreys, J. L., Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Isaacson, Joseph J., Isaacson Hide & Skin Corp., Boston 


J 
Jackson, Agnes M., NPA, Washington, D. C. 
Jackson, Lewis D., NPA, Washington, D. C. 
Jacobshagen, Alfred, Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago 


K 
Kaufman, George, Kaufman Trading Corp., New York 
Ken, Jack, Albert Ken Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Kibler, D. O., S. J. Kibler & Bro. Co., New Washington, Ohio 
Kirk, J. S., General Dyestuff Corp., New York 
Klaus, C. W., Diamond Alkali Co., Chicago 
Knoernschild, E. H., Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, Iowa 
Koppenhoefer, Robert M., Socony Vacuum Oil Co., Brooklyn 
Kosterlitz, Martin, Mine Safety Applianges Co., Pittsburgh 
Kuhn, Carl N., Carl M. Loeb Rhoades "a Co. , Boston 


L 
Lefkowitz, Louis, Louis Lefkowitz & Bro., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Leon, Walter H., American Cyanamid Cos, €hicago 
Levi, Heinz, Herman Hollander, Inc., New York 
Levitan, A. H., Levitan & Co., San Francisco, Calif, 


Lincoln, H. B., L. H. Lincoln & Son, Inc., Coudersport, Pa. 
Lindquist, John, Packing House By-Products Co., Chicago 


Lipman, Jack, Muskegon Hide & Fur Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
Locke, C. T., Du Pont Co., Chicago 

Locke, Frederic, Alfred Jacobshagen Co., Chicago 

Lown, John J., Atlas Refinery, Inc., Newark, N. J. 

Lyon, Leslie M., M. Lyon & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


M 
MacKinney, P. R., Tanimex Corp., New York 
McClellan, Robert F., Nopco Chemical Co., Chicago 
McKay, L. S., American Hide & Felt Co., Chicago 
McNeillie, George, McNeillie & Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Malone, James V., Leather and Shoes, Chicago, II. 
Manion, John M., Lapham Bros. & Co., Chicago 
Manley, Roscoe, Dietrich Hide Corp., New York 
Mann, Charles W., Office of Q. M. General, Wash., D. C. 
Marland, Ira, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa 
Martin, George J., Diamond Alkali Co., Cleveland 
Marx, Julius, Chicago, Ill. 
Merker, A. J., M. Ascheim Co., Inc., Boston 
Middleton, J. A., Jr., J. A. Middleton & Co., Chicago 
Mindel, Irvin J., A. Mindel & Sons, Toledo, Ohio 
Mindel, Seymour, A. Mindel & Sons, Toledo, Ohio 
Moore, Carl N., Shoe & Leather Reporter, Boston 
Moos, Ernesto R., Elias Moos, Inc., New York 
Moran, J. J., Leather Manufacturer, New York 
Morang, E. N., Detroit Hide Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Mosser, O. D., A. L. Webster & Co., Chicago 
Moynihan, Fred M., American Shoemaking, Boston 
Muckenhirn, Carl, Rohm & Haas, Chicago, III. 


N 
Neumann, John W., OPS, Washington, D. C. 
Newman, E. G., Carl M. Loeb Rhoades & Co., New York 
Newsham, A. I, Pratt Bros. Co., Chicago 


1) 
O’Malley, James E., Jacques Wolf & Co, Passaic, N. J. 
Ostronich, Albert M., Pittsburgh Wool Co., Pittsburgh 


Pfannmuller, Julius, Wallenstein Company, New York 
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Pfeffer, Herb, Herb Pfeffer, Detroit, Mich. 

Pickard, J. R., Livestock Conservation, Inc., Chicago 

Pike, Jack, L. H., Lincoln & Son, Inc., Coudersport, Pa. 
Pilchard, A. F., Elliott, Pilchard & Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 
Pillar, A. J., A. L. Webster & Co., Chicago 

Potter, Gordon, Swift & Co., Chicago 

Price, E. J., OPS, Washington, D. C. 

Pursell, Geo., Taylor, White Extracting Co., Camden, N. J. 


R 
Rafferty, Edw. J., Edward H. Flacus Co., Pittsburgh 
Riddle, Darrell, Wilson & Co., Chicago 
Ritter, B. N., B. N. Ritter & Co., Cincinnati 
Ritter, Marvin A., B. N. Ritter & Co., Cincinnati 
Roberts, Ben, Barkey Importing Co., Inc., New York 
Roberts, C., United Shoe Machinery Co., Boston 
Roberts, Clifford, United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston 
Roberts, Lester C., Finnigan Hide Co., Houston, Texas 
Robinson, J. W., E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington 
Roden, Israel, Grand Rapids Hide Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rose, D. E., D. E. Rose & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Rossi, William A., Leather and Shoes, Boston 
Roversi, L, J., Sr., Tupman-Thurlow Co., Inc., New York 
Roversi, L. J., Jr.. Tupman-Thurlow Co., Inc., New York 
Ruedebush, R. A., United Shoe Machinery Corp., Boston 
Rumpf, Elmer J., Leather and Shoes, Chicago 
Russell, J. P., Armand Schmoll, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


S 
Sabean, H. C., Atlas Refinery, Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Sauer, Arthur, River Plate Imp. & Export Co., New York 
Sawtell, E. O., Wallenstein Company, New York 
Scott, L. C., American Hair & Felt Co., Chicago 
Schiller, B. A., Nopco Chemical Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Schnitzer, J. G., Washington, D. C. 
Schroeder, Arthur F., Jr., Atlas Refinery, Inc., Newark 
Schuble, F. C., Mutual Chemical Co., New York 
Schwab, Louis, Weekly Bulletin, Boston 
Schweitzer, W. K., du Pont, Wilmington, Del. 
Seidel, Ben W., Ben W. Seidel & Co., Boston 
Seidel, W. E., Dewey & Seidel Co., Inc., Boston 
Selya, Leo J., Boston, Mass. 
Shaifer, Carl HL, Jr., John Andresen & Co., Inc., New York 
Shaw, Edward A. Pratt Bros. Co., Chicago 
Shindell, Philip j., Slip Not Belting Co., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Sidler, R. C., Socony Vacuum Oil Co., New York 
Simmons, Howard B., American Dyewood Co., Chicago 
Sobolsky, Sol., Eastmor Lea. Trading Corp., Gloversville 
Star, Jules, Jules Star & Co., Inc., ye York 
Stauffer, W. S., OPS, Washington, D. C. 
Stehling, Ralph, Chas. H. Stehling Co., ” Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Stein, H., Tanners — Inc., San Antonio, Texas 
Stein, Karl E., H. Elkan & Co., New York 
Stephenson, John A., Boot & Shoe Recorder, Chicago 
Strasser, Lester A., Kaufmann Trading Corp., New York 
Struven, Chris, C. F. Struven Co., San Francisco 
Stumpf, J. Herbert, Chemtan Co. Inc., Milwaukee 
Swanson, Harold A., Nopco Chemical Corp., Richmond, Calif. 
Swanson, P. B., Rohm & Haas, Chicago 


T 
Teas, J. H., Teas Extract Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
Teffit, Wm. E., American Cyanamid Co., Chicago 
Tetzlaff, Herbert W., Geigy Co., Inc., New York 
Thayer, Fred. D., Jr., American Cyanamid Co., Stamford, Conn. 


U 
Uphan, Samuel, Muskegon Hide & Felt Co., Muskegon, Mich. 


WwW 
Walkey, R. A., Office of Q. M. General, Washington, D. C. 
Webster, George A., A. L. Webster & Co., Chicago 
Weeks, Carl A., Benj. Wishner Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Weeks, Robert, Benj. Wishner Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Weil, C. A., Edmond Weil, Inc., New York City 
Weiller, Jack, Jack Weiller & Co., a 
Weinberg, Art, Footwear News, Chicag 
Wellbrock, L. G., Pyne Gould He og Ltd, Christchurch, N. Z. 
Wenzel, Charles : Sands & Leckie, Boston 
West, Al, Detroit Hide Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Wilson, Laird, Lapham Bros. & Co., Inc., Chicago 
Witt, M. N., Swift & Co., Chicago 
Wohlman, Danny, Wohlman & Sons, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
Wright, Edw. R., Q. M. Depot, Philadelphia 
Wright, J. P., McNeillie & Co., Toronto, Ont. 
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CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING 








Situations Wanted 





Wanted and For Sale 





Wanted: Surplus Stocks 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ SURPLUS OF 
Shoes including Close outs, 
Samples and Factory Damages 
Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS. 
WRITE 
MATT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Agents Wanted 


CUTTING DIE manufacturer seeks representa- 
tive for Philadelphia, Pa., and another for 
Wisconsin. Must be living locally, well estab- 
lished and regularly in contact with shoe, 
glove and apparel industry. Write giving full 
particulars to K-7, c/o Leather And oes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 





Cash Buyers of All Grades of 


Animal Hair 


Horse and Cattle Tails 
Horse and Cattle Tail Hair 


KAISER-REISMANN CORP. 
230 Java St., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
Telephone: EVergreen 9-5953 
Mane Hair — Hog Hair 


Rates 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘Situations Wanted’’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted’’ and “Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
car’ ta Ge code teen wabee ‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. 

must be in our — not wae 


Tuesday the 
issue of the folowing Saturday. 
Advertisements box numbers 
strictly pre A and no Saleomnation 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 














Toggling Frames Wanted 


15—6 ft. x 11% ft. Prime [Mfg. Co. toggling 
frames, complete with carrying bales. 


Address K-15, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ili. 





Help Wanted 





° 
Machinery for Sale 
PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ toggling dryer No. 
K-1742—with 3000 clips. Putting Out machine— 

57” rollers and new knives. 


Address L-1, 
a) Leather and Shoes, 
. Adams S&t., 

"tana 6, Ill. 





Agent Wanted 


WE KNOWN Italian firm seeking fully 
qualified, well-introduced agent for the sale 
in U. 8. A. of Raw Italian Cattlehides, Calf- 
skins, Horsehides, and Kidskins. 


Address L-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Chemist 


EXPERIENCED in the formulation of pigment 
finishes and binders for side upper leather 
of chrome, vegetable or combination tannages. 
Location—New York State. Address K-21, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 








Tanner 


WANTED: A tanner who has had experience 
in tanning chrome and vegetable upper leather, 
and can produce first class, saleable stock. 
Also experienced as a tanner of mechanical 
leather. None need apply unless they have 
had first class practical record in domestic 
tanneries. Excellent opportunity for right man 
who can qualify. Address K-14, c/o Leather 

and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 





brick construction—1l and 


company-owned source and 
dwellings, and 5 parcels of land. 


system; mills; paddles; reels; 


gasoline tow motor—centrifugal, 
New Haven 


2500-ft. 


po 5 to take are upon the premises. The 





pm in 456 piecemeal lots. 


238 Central St. 





THE EXTENSIVE PLANT 
of 
KEYSTONE TANNING & GLUE CO. 
Union Tanning Division 
MIDDLESBORO, KENTUCKY 


AT PUBLIC AUCTION 
WED., NOV. 14, 1951, AT 10:30 A.M. 


REAL ESTATE—20 manufacturing and industrial buildings—well located and situated— 
frame story—with some 164,000 sq. ft. 
permet sprinklers, wiring, steam heat and power, elevators, abundant water from 
city mains, and other conveniences. 
nd has an area of some 47 acres, with roads and 
spur tracks, natural gas main crosses property. 


LEATHER WORKING MACHINERY—2 Turner embossing and smooth plating presses— 

Turner No. 12 flesher—Turner motor driven unhairer—Leidgen scudder—72-in. wringer— 

Turner and Woburn putting and setting out machines—leather rollers; bark mill; rocker 
etc. 


GENERAL MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT—Brookville 15-ton diesel locomotive—Buda 

steam, rotary, vacuum, and diaphragm pumps—steam 

engines—railroad, electric and other scales—machine and woodworking shops, including 

4 in. x 28 ft. lathe; American radial drill; 

small tools; etc.—Ford truck; 4500 ft. 

monorail conveyor track; mac 

parts; 10 steel storage tanks; 11,000 ft. new lumber; belting; shafting; elec. 
conveyors; time clocks; office equipment; etc. - 

e 
property will first be offered as an entirety, 
he real estate in fourteen lots, 


and 
Illustrated and descriptive catalog and list in detail 
at the office of the auctioneers, or at the plant. 


HENRY S. ANTHONY & CO., AUCTIONEERS 
LOWELL, MASS. 


of floor area, 


Also office, garage, 2 


Lincoln 200 amp. welder; hack 
steel rails; 
hine and repair 
motors; 
r order Keystone Tanning & Glue Co. 


the machinery and 


Phone 2-4991 
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LEATHER and SHOES 


Stitching Room 
Foreman 


Thoroughly capable man with twenty years 
experience seeks position as stitching room 
foreman in New England factory. Knows both 
low and high priced shoe problems. Can 
handle all kinds of help. Apply Box Z-12, 
Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., Boston 10, 
Mass. 





Tanner 


TANNER EXPERIENCED in the manufacture 
of sides, calf and suede, seeks suitable con- 
nection. 
Address K-19, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Leather Chemist 


LEATHER CHEMIST, with practical experi- 
ence in the production of chrome and bark 
leathers, desires position as chemist or assist- 
ant tanner. 





Address K-20, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





. eo ete 
Making-Finishing Room 
Foreman 
Thorough knowledge of Cempo and California 
construction. This man has excellent refer- 
ences and will go anywhere in New England. 
Apply Box Z-11, Leather and Shoes, 10 High 

St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Other want advs. on pg. 60 





LARGEST 
CONTRACT 
LEATHER FINISHERS 
IN THE WORLD 


PHENNY SMIDT 
LEATHER COMPANY 
21 Caller St., Peabody, Mass. 








LEATHER SPECIALTIES 
PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 


PURE-TAN 


(QUEBRACHO CRYSTALS) 


GEORGE H. 


GRISWOLD 


14 Prenkilia St. Selem, Mass. 














ECIAL MACHINERY FOR 
WELTING ¢o' 
RANDS 

HEELS 


THOMAS BOSTOCK & SONS 
BROCKTON, MASS 








Lunn 


| STERN 
| acoo0oCANwname 
| 


SINCE /QO! 





WINDRAM 


Oualit ality 


COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 

| MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 

3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass, 
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and the “Double Action” 
bring you 


When Bongo and his brethren relayed a message 
fifty miles within minutes, by whamming log drums, 
they thought their ambidextrous performance spelled 
the “last word” in long range communication. But 
today’s two-way radio handles the distance in split 
seconds. A fine example of improved “double action” 
if ever there was one! 

And it’s much the same with Nopcolenes. We 
reckoned we had sound reasons for believing our 
initial “double action” Nopcolene* fatliquors provided 
the most important means ever devised for making 
good leather better—but when we put them to work, 
and checked closely, we discovered how to make 
them still more efficient. 

Today, our improved Nopcolenes are truly 
unique. Their sensational “double action” character- 
istic affords superb surface lubrication plus easily- 
controlled penetration. Indeed, they supply the fulling 


—”* 


NOTHING LIKE IMPROVEMENT! 


New NOPCOLENES 


improvement PLUS 


properties of soap/oil fatliquors while letting you 
enjoy the ease of handling of sulfated oils. 

Used singly or in combination, they enable you 
to obtain leather with any degree of surface feel, 
temper, hand, break and stretch desired. 

Remember, also, these improved Nopcolenes are 
virtually moisture-free and readily soluble—resulting 
in definite economies in freight, storage and handling. 

Don't fail to profit by the advantages these 
remarkable fatliquors offer. Send for full information, 
and working instructions, today. 


Free! This new book: gives up-to-the- 
minute data about Nopco's improved 
Nopcolenes, and ulas vari- 
ous leathers. ke sure you send 
for your copy now. 


Nopco Oils make good leather better 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Harrison, N. J. 


Lj OLVED Tuauhs 


fRestarcn| 


*N 1 


isa 


Branches: Boston « Chicago * Cedartown, Ga. « Richmond, Calif, 


d Trade Mark of Nopco Chemical Company 





IP 





GUARANTEED 
OILS 


NEATSFOOT OILS 

SULPHONATED COD OILS 
SULPHONATED NEATSFOOT OILS 
SPLIT OILS 

MOBLLONS AND 

MANY SPECIALTY 

PRODUCTS 


BEST because they are produced to exact formulae at all 


times — unqualifiedly guaranteed. 


BEST because Atlas maintains perfect control of every step 


in its refining processes from crude to finished oils. 


BEST because tanners say they can depend upon Atlas for 
perfect uniformity and highest quality in all Atlas-Treated 
leathers. 

You don’t have to use less than the best. 

You can get Atlas Oils and Atlas specialized 

service — the standard for more than 60 


years. 


Ask us today for complete details. 


Atvas Refinery, Ine. 


142 LOCKWOOD STREET «+ NEWARK 5,N. J. 


\ 





